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Milk Producers at Boston. 


The meeting of the New England Milk 
Producers Union at Boston, last Saturday, 
was attended by some three hundred dele- 
gates. Although but little definite action 
was taken, the movement brought forward 
and started on its way may prove of vast 
importance. By this is meant the plan of 
Secretary Hunter and the special commit- 
tee in reference to starting a corporation 
for placing the milk directly upon the Bos- 
ton market. This matter, with the election 
of otticers and the change of the society’s 
name from ‘*Union” to ‘‘Association,”’ 
were the main items upon which action was 
taken. The corporation plan‘ was finally 
left in charge of a committee of fifteen, who 
will be expected to report at the next meet- 
ing of the association, which will probably 
be called within a few weeks, as it is de- 
sired to get affairs into better shape before 
thetime for settlement of summer prices. 
Upon this committee’s report will depend 
the action of the future. 

PLAN FOR THE STOCK COMPANY. 

The proposition as it now stands in the 
former committee’s report is as follows: 
‘Are the producers getting as much as 
possible for their product? The answer that 
they are notarises from the knowledge that 
thers are sharing among themselves profits 
which belong to the producers. 

“The law of supply and demand will al- 
ways enter into the price for milk, buta 
higher net price will result if the producers 
will place themselves in a position, first, to 
secure the best wholesale railroad rates per 
car; second, to control their own cans, and 
third, to operate their own receiving plant 
in the city. 

‘“‘ This will enable you to secure the bene- 
fits of the open market and make up and 
control your own surplus in the city. By 
securing wholesale railroad rates you will 
avail yourselves of profits ranging from two 
to five cents per can, according to the num- 
ber of cans handled per day per car. 

COST. 

“The average cost per day per car, in- 
cluding ice and men, is $30. If cars were 
loaded with one thousand cans the cost per 
can would be three cents; if with eight hun- 
dred, 3.75 cents, with five hundred, six 
cents. Theaverage freight paid today by 
zones is from five to twelve cents per can. 

“By controlling your own cans you will 
be able to command better prices, by plac- 
ing yourselves in a position to deal in the 
open market with contractors, independent 
wholesalers and retailers, saving all middle- 
men charges. By managing your own plant 
you can control the supply and secure the 
highest price by regulating the surplus as 
the demand requires. 

CAPITAL, 

‘We therefore recommend the organiza- 
tion of the Boston Co-operative Milk Pro- 
ducers Union, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
represented by forty thousand shares of 
stock at $25 per share. 

“The board of directors elected by the 
union for the ensuing year shall select the 
board of directors of the company. The 
price to be paid the producers by the com- 
pany and the conditions which shall govern 
shall be determined by the board of direct- 
ors of the company. 

‘*Said board of directors shall elect the 
oflicers of the company, the resident man- 
azer in Boston, ete., select its finance com- 
mittee, bank of deposit, and have full con- 
trol of all moneys. Upon incorporation 
‘he control of the company shall be placed 
in the hands of the board of directors. 

“If the amount of stock held by the 
(lirectors is $750,000, then from this amount is 
to be deducted the stock for which subscrip- 
tion is to be made, after which the amount 
of stock remaining from such subscription, 

is balance of $750,000, shall be held by the 
board of directors in the treasury. If the 
subscription is ten thousand shares, or 
$250,000, there will remain $500,000 of treas- 
ury stock. The dividends on this treasury 

tock may be ‘accumulated [for working 

apital or voted in extra dividends to the 
stockholders, as the directors shall decide 
for the best interests of the company. 


PROFIT EXPECTED. 


‘If the subscription to ten thousand 
shares is secured, insuring twenty thou- 
~«nd cans, the cars to be loaded with eight 
hapdaal cans, twenty-five cars will be 
needed, Twenty-five cars at $30 per car is 
“0 aday; cost for freight per can, 3.75 
“ents; saving over present average rate of 
uine cents 5} cents. Allowing for all the 
“xpenses of operation 3} cents, leaves a net 
‘aving per can per day of two cents. Two 
cents per day on twenty thousand cans is 
sis "” per day, or nearly $150,000 per year. 

‘This is fifteen per cent. on the whole 


there is $750,000 of stock belonging to the 
subscribing producers under control of the 
board of directors. If subscriptions te ten 
thousand shares are received, the subscrib- 
ers to those shares would receive fifteen 
per cent. on ten thousand shares at par, or 
fifteen per cent. on $250,000, or $37,500. 
“There still remains in the treasury 
twenty thousand shares, or $500,000, belong- 
ing to the subscribers which draws fifteen 
per cent., or $75,000. Under the powers of 
the board of directors this $75,000 may be 
held in the treasury as working capital, or 
may be voted in extra dividends, pro rata, 
to the stockholders of the ten thousand 
shares. 

** Should the board of directors decide to 
declare this $75.000 in extra dividends to the 
stockholders, their total dividends for the 
first year will be $112,500, which will pay 
the notes as they come due, making the 
total cost to subscribers $5 per share, the 
cans and plant then being paid. for out of 
the profits. 

** In computing the profits, the only sav- 
ing taken into consideration has been the 
saving in freight. No allowance has been 
made for the profits which will arise from 
selling direct to wholesalers or large con- 
sumers, or for economies in manufacture. 

CANS. 

“ The company willown and furnish each 
subscriber ten cans for each share of sub- 
scription. The company will own ten cents 
for each share, or approximately five cents 
for each can shipped, and will furnish each 
subscriber all cans necessary to ship his 
milk. 

THE TERMS. 

‘* Producers may subscribe for stock, one 
share for every two cows owned, stock to 
be subscribed for at the following prices 
and upon the following conditions: 

‘* Every producer may subscribe for one 
share of stock for every two cows he now 
owns, to be paid for as follows: $5 
per share in cash, and $10 per share 
in six months notes, payable on call by 
the board of directors, if the total sub- 
scription has reached ten thousand shares; 
said notes to be made payable to the com- 
pany without interest, and to be renewed 
for six months or longer, if desired; 
$5 per share to be paid by each 
subscriber in cash on demand of the 
board of directors after the total subscrip- 
tion has reached ten thousand shares. For 
the balance, $10, the producers have their 
choice of paying it in cashor notes, or part 
cash and part notes. Those subscribers pre- 
ferring to pay the $10 in cash shall receive 
a discount of the interest on their $10 sub- 
scription for six months. 

**Upon payment of the above amount per 
share no further calls whatever shail be 
made. The stock subscribed shall belong 
absolutely to the subscriber, fully prepaid 
and non-assessable, and in no case shall 
any subscription be deemed valid until ten 
thousand shares have been subscribed.’’ 


THINKING IT OVER. 


The proposition was not discussed at any 
great length, most of those present appar- 
ently wishing time to think 1t over. Even 
those who appeared rather adverse to the 
whole idea were: willing to concede that it 
should be investigated turther to determine 
whether it could be carried out. 

By invitation of the association, Mr. 

Allen, manager of the Springfield Milk As- 
sociation, appeared at the meeting and ex- 
plained the plan, scope and operation of 
that organization, which is similar to the 
one which will be presented for the consid- 
eration of the union. He said it was a co- 
operative association, the capital being 
raised by an issue of stock,a farmer fur- 
nishing a certain amount of milk being en- 
titled to a certain number of shares of 
stock. The association furnishes the cans 
and calls for the milk at the farmers’ 
doors. The average price paid last year at 
the door was 2$ cents per quart, and this 
year the average will be nearly three 
cents. At present the price is 3} cents. In 
addition to this, there is a'‘dividend of 
three per cent., payable to stockholders. 
There are at present two hundred stock- 
holders, but the association buys milk 
from outsiders, the profits going to the 
stockholders in the form of dividends. Mr. 
Allen thought such an association ought to 
work as well in Boston as it does in Spring- 
field, provided the producers would hang 
together. 
These officers weré elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Henry E. Bullard, 
Holliston; First Vice-President, L. B. 
Crawford, North Braintree; Second Vice- 
President, Stanley H. Abbot, New Hamp- 
shire; Third Vice-President, John Mills, 
Massachusetts; Secretary, W. A. Hunter, 
Worcester; Treasurer, Capt. M. P. Palmer, 
Groton; Directors; William Edson of North 
Brookfield, Harry Dean of Grafton, N. H., 
Charles Fairbanks of Quinnebaug, Ct., Dr. 
F. A. Sargent of Pittsfiela, N. H., C. H. 
Duncan of Hancock, N. H., William John- 
son of North Berwick, Me., Henry J. Potter 
of Woodstock, Ct., Charles A. Langmead of 
Chichester, N. H., and John McCarthy of 
Acton. 

The committee appointed to consider the 
proposition to form a new organization for 
independent sale of milk is as follows: J. 
Beamis, Jr., Charlton; William F. Kelley, 
Acton: A. Davis, Canaan, N. H.; Arthur 
Turner, Harvard; L. L. Beman, West 
Brookfield; W. G. Miller, North Lebanon, 
Vt.; N. E. Martin, Concord, N. H.; S. A. 
Lovejoy, Milford, N. H.; W. E. Wheelock, 

uinnebaug, Ct.; A. H. Green, Hardwick; 

. H. Garvey, ‘Belchertown; Walter Tit- 
comb, Littleton; S. R. Yeaton, Short Falls, 
N. H.; D. W. Ladd, Epping; M. A. Morse, 
Belchertown. This committee met immedi- 
ately after adjournment to organize and get 
ready for work. 

The last important act of the meeting was 
to change the name of the society to “ The 





capital stock of $1,000,000. For example, 


on theground that the name ** Union” had 
been too suggestive of labor unions and 
had caused prejudice in the minds of many 
farmers. 


FROM SECRETARY HUNTER’S REPORT. 


Allow me to state briefly what the union 
has secured to the milk producers in the 
past year. April 1, advance of price, two 
cents per can, allowing the daily supply to 
be thirty-five thousand cans, during the 
summer six months, that would make the 
net gain to the farmer $128,000. These are 
absolute favts. 

If we had permitted the cut of one cent 
(which the contractors would have un- 
doubtedly done had it not been for the as- 
sociation), the loss to the producers would 
have been $64,000. That plus $128,000' 
equals $192,000 that may actually be put 
down to the credit of the association this 
year. For this benefit the produvers have 
contributed less than $2200, and two thou- 
sand or three thousand have not contrib- 
uted a single cent, but have had their prices 
held for them and scooped in three-fifths 
of the gain, or $125,000, without giving a 





= depression as we know it dues nut ex- 
st. 
GOOD DAIRYING. 

Forty years since, the Dutch farmer 
began to realize that dairying was more 
profitable than growing grain and in con- 
sequence the acreage under crops has de- 
creased and the importation of foreign grain 
has increased from 220,600 tons in 1866 to 
650,000 tong in 1896. Now, it is within the 
mark to say, Holland imports as much 
grain as she grows, and of the imported 
nearly one-half is used for the feeding of 
stock. The number of cattle in the country 
invreased between 1860 and 1896 by twenty- 
two per cent. The yield of a cow in this 
latter year averaged 320 pounds of butter, a 
result. unequaled in any other country in 
the world. 

CO-OPERATION. 


Holland is not far behind Denmark in 
realizing the necessity of organization to 
secure suceess in agriculture. There were 
last year co-operative dairies working on 
the Danish system, and in addition to these 
there were 189 co-operative societies for the 








OONAN 11TH. 
Year’s Record, 7179 pounds, high test milk. 
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single thing in return, and in many cases 
worked against the union. 

In our conference this fall, the contractor 
claimed the price had been raised eight 
cents or very nearly one-third in the past 
four years. This would makethe net gain 
to the farmers nearly $1,000,000 that they 
received for the same amount of milk more 
than they did in 1899,—to say nothing of 
what the gains amounted to in the three 
years previous to this. 

The producers have paid in for the sup- 
port of the union in these four ye1rsas fol- 
lows: 1900, $251; 1901, $980; 1902, $1250; 
1903, $2200. Total, $4600 in four years, or 
abcut $1 for every $300 received. 

There should be some way for the pro- 
ducers who are pulling the load to drop 
those who will not assist. The present 
price is due tothe fact that the trades which 
have been made for the last three years 
have been of a nature that has discouraged 
production and prevented speculation. In 
this way milk has not been forced upon the 
market but just what has been wanted for 
the whole milk consumption. The produc- 
ers and their representatives have honestly 
tried to adopt a plan whereby permanency 
and security could be enjoyed, but we find 
from experience that the contractor cares 
but little how severe a loss you may sustain 
or:how unjust the way you may feel it has 
been brought about, and as I look at the 
business, we are near the summit and must 
consider the advisability of a more thorough 
business basis of operation, much more 
thoroughly strengthen the present system 
or expect to face lower prices and irksome 
conditions. 

The trouble now isnot higher prices, but 
a chance to ship more milk. This very fact 
shows the pail is full and an attempt to 
pour more into it can only result in loss. 
Sometimes a few determined soldiers can 
take a fort that requires an entire army to 
hold. 

We hope and earnestly recommend that 
every fair-minded, conservative man will 
see how absolutely essential it is to stand 
solid and together at this time. There is 
nothing you could do that would more thor- 
oughly defeat your purpose than to let up 
at this point. Nothing would please the 
contractor more or place you more com- 
pletely in his power than for you to become 
dissatisfied and give up now. It isthe very 
thing he has hoped for, worked for and ex- 
pects to bring about. Don’t do it. Get 
down to business. Stand together all the 
stronger, persevere and success is yours. 
Let up, simply allow yourself to become in- 
different and your defeat is certain. 

W. A. HUNTER. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 15. 





Thrifty Dutch Farmers. 


The land of Holland is divided into some 
167,000 farms, of which seven thousand can 
be described as large, averaging about 325 
acres ; forty-eight thousand can be classed 
as medium, averaging about forty-eight 
acres, while the remainder, some 112,000 in 
number, average about ten acres. About 
half the kingdom is cultivated by the own- 
ers, the rest by tenants. Land held by 
tenants descends from father to son, and 
landlords cannot turn out their tenants or 
raise their rents. In Holland there is no 
need to think of the possibility of a land- 





New England Milk Producers Association,”’ 


lord having to reduce his rents; agricult- 


purchase of agricultural fertilizers, etc., 
and twenty societies for the co-operative 
sale of produce, of which latter more anon. 
In 1896, the annual expenditure by the Min- 
ister of the Interior was $275,000, devoted 
to the support of agricultural and veteri- 
nary schools and laboratories, and the im- 
provement of live stock. Distributed ovef 
the eleven pr.vinces there are twenty-one 
agricultural associations with 170 branches. 
Chief among these is the ‘* Netherlands 
Landbow,” the royal agricultural society of 
Holland. At stated periods every year an 
agricultural council meets at the Hague, 
which is attended by delegates from the so- 
cieties. Nothing is done by the government 
which is likely to affect agriculturists with- 
out consulting this council. It practically 
guides the government in agricultural mat- 
ters. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 

During the long winter months, when the 
canals are frozen over, schools are held in 
connection with agricultural societies, 
where young and old are instructed in the 
best and latest methods of tillage and past- 
urage. Attached to these schools sre men 
known as ‘ Wanderlehrers”’ (literally 
‘© Wandering teachers ’’), who give practi- 
cal lessons in farming at the crossroads or 
other places. They ‘are not mere “ book- 
learned ”’ or scientific farmers, full of a glib 
and unfamiliar of decimals, oxygen and 
nitrogen, but model farmers, of the farming 
class, who have themselves gained their 
knowledge by ‘practice with science ’’; 
well up in their ,trade, and in whom their 
neighbors recognize one of themselves, and 
so they carry the greater confidence and 
respect. 


-~<oe 


Shipping Apples Direct. 
The extreme cold weather of two weeks 
ago has given place to weather delightful 
for those who have business out doors. 





some of them are hauling wood and lumber 
to the villages. The water is low in the 
rivers, and wells are but little better for 
water than they were a month ago. Unless 
we, have a thaw soon or a rain the manu- 
facturing interests will suffer, and many 
working people will be out of employment. 

The apple industry in this section is not 
so large as in some other parts of the State ; 
but enough are raised for more than local 
supply, and buyers are always ready to buy 
up the surplus for shipments. A new feat- 
ure in the apple business has developed 
this fall and winter, which looks most fa- 
vorable for the producer of apples, if the 
present experiments provefavorable. Hith- 
erto farmers have sold their apples to ship- 
pers for what buyers were inclined to pay 
for them. Two English firms have sent 
agents in this section and employed sub- 
agents to solicit consignments of apples 
to their respective firms. They claim that 
their firms sold their apples at retail in- 
stead of at auction, and so were able to 
give better nets to the farmers than those 
could who sold at auction. Quite a number 
of farmers who were unwilling to sell their 
winter apples at the going prices that 
apple shippers were giving, $1.50 per 
barrel, clubbed together, each putting in 
a few barrels till enough were secured for 
several carloads. As soon as returns were 
secured from these car lots of apples, farm- 
ers were so well satisfied that several more 


|| store a sufficient quantity in a dry place 


Farmers are busy caring for their stock, and |, 


lish markets. A good many apple produc- 
ers are beginning to realize that they can 
pack and ship their apples and so save the 
profit that goes into the shipper’s pocket. 
One great drawback to protitable fruit 
raising in this section is the indifference 
among apple producers in regard to the 
cultivation of their orchards and spraying 
the trees as a remedy against fungus dis- 
eases. Only one man in this town thus far 
has established a thorough system of culti- 
vation among his orchards, and he is reap- 
ing paying results in an increase in quan- 
tity and quality in his apple crops. S. 
Madison, Me. 
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Northern Vermont Farm Notes. 


Since winter commenced, about Nov. 2, 
it has most of the time been steadily cold 
weather, with few mild, sunny days. There 
has been considerable snuw, but we have 
had three short thaws that reduced the 
amount tosuch an extent that the sleighing 
is thin and in some places about spoiled. 
The thaws were too short to furnish very 
much water, still the conditions are quite a 
little better than a month ago. It is to 
be hoped they will continue to improve. 
We have had some severe weather, but 
hardly to be compared with the storms 
blizzards and extreme cold that have pre- 
vailed in some parts of the country, and 
for this we should be especially thankful. 
There is sufficient snow in the woods for 
business, and the occasion is being dili- 
gently improved in getting out wood, logs, 
ete. In son.e parts of the State there is 
much of this kind of work done in winter, 
and good weather and roads are properly 
appreciated. 

In the summer season it would be well to 


convenient to where wanted. As it is an 
absorbent it will answer a good purpose in 
soaking up the liquids. 

it is possible also that coal ashes would 
be valuable for the purpose. ‘They are cer- 
tainly good to scatter on ice to prevent 
eattle from slipping. They would cer- 
tainly add to the value of the manure by 
taking up some of the liquid. Sawdust 
might also be used to advantage, and when 
dried will make good bedding and absorb- 
ant. 

One of the winter mouths is gone and an- 
other year commenced. Farmers should 
strive by all reasonable efforts to make it a 
prosperous and profitable one. We cannot 
order the seasons ; these are in the hands of 
a wiser and higher power, but we can faith- 
fully perform our part, ever realizing that 
we must do this if we expect the blessings 
of Heaven to rest on our work. Paul must 
plant and Apollos water, but it is God that 
furnishes the conditions necessary for suc- 
cess in our individual work. Then let us 
commence the new year aright, with cour- 
age and hopefulness, and may it prove a 
satisfactory one. 

Franklin County, Vt. 

Potato Fertilizer. 


The Maine station has received numer- 
ous inquiries recently asking for a formula 
for a home-mixed fertilizer for potatoes. 
The following is the substance of the re- 
plies that have been sent: 

A crop of three hundred bushels of pota- 
toes removes from the soil about fifty-five 
pounds nitrogen, twenty-five pounds phos- 
phoric acid and eighty-five pounds potash. 
A formula on this basis would carry five 
parts nitrogen, two parts phosphoric acid 
and eight parts potash. In preparing a 
field for a crop the needs of the soil to 
render it fertile are, however, of greater 
moment than the special needs of a particu- 
lar crop. The results of numerous field 
experiments indicate that the potato does 
best in a soil abundantly supplied with all 
fertilizing elements. In the early stages of 
growth nitrogen is particularly demanded 
and hende a considerable part of the nitro- 
gen should be water soluble. Later when 
the tubers are being tormed the especial de- 
mand comes for phosphoric acid and potash. 

If a farmer has not experimented with 
his soil so as to know to what fertilizing 
elements it most readily and profitably re- 
sponds, he must use a formula and one 
carrying about three to 34 per cent. nitro- 
gen, five to six per cent. available phos- 
phoric acid and four to five per cent. 
potash will usually be found as profitable 
asany. Bearing in mind that there is no 
such thing as a “‘ best” fertilizer, and that 
different conditions make different de- 
mands, some such formula as the following 
can be satisfactorily used per acre, until by 
experimental knowledge of his own soil re- 
quirements the individual farmer has 
learned a better one. 

One hundred pounds nitrate of soda, 
two hundred pounds of cottonseed meal, 
five hundred pounds fine bone tankage, four 
bundred pounds acid phosphate and two 
hundred pounds muriate, or perhaps better, 
sulphate of potash. These goods are very 
concentrated and would probably be more 
evenly applied if mixed with five hundred 
pounds dry loam, muck or some similar fine 
material. This weight of materials would 
carry sixty-two pounds nitrogen, of which 
about two-fifths is water soluble, 158 pounds 
phosphoric acid, of which two-thirds is 
available, and 102 pounds potash. 

While the one hundred pounds of avail- 
able phosphoric acid in this formula is 
about four times the amount removed by the 
crop, the best experimental evidence indi- 
cates that a liberal application of available 
prosphoric acid is profitable for potatoes. 
Since phosphoric acid does not leach from 
the soil the excess]will be available for the 
following grain and grass crops. Following 
a crop of potatoes manured as above, 
usually a good orop of clover could be 
grown by the use of two hundred pounds 
per acre of a complete fertilizer for a 
**starter,’? and two hundred pounds of 


E. R. TOWLE. 





phoric acid left in the soil would furnish 
the needed minerals, and the clover would 
obtain its needed nitrogen from the air. 
Nitrate of soda carries about sixteen per 
cent. nitrogen, all of which is water solu- 
ble. High-grade cottonseed meal, carrying 
forty-three per cent. of protein, has about 
seven per cent. nitrogen, two per cent. phoe- 
phoric acid and one per cent. potash. High- 
grade finely ground bone tankage carrics 
five to six per cent. nitrogen, about one- 
third of which is water soluble, and about 
fifteen per cent. phosphoric acid, one-hali 
of which is available. Muriate or sulphate 
of potash each carry about fifty per cent. 
potash. The tankage can be obtained of 
the Portland Rendering Company, Port- 
land, the cottonseed meal at any feed store, : 
and the chemicals of any fertilizer manu- 
facturer. The Sagadahoc Fertilizer Com- 
pany, Bowdoinham, and the Parmenter & 
Pol-ley Fertilizer Company, Peabody, 
Mass., have taken licenses to sell unmixed 
chemicals in Maine in 1904. : 

CHARLES D. Woon, Director. 
Orono, Me. 
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How to Dress Calves. 


Calves from three to six weeks old, and 
weighing about one hundred pounds, or say 
from eighty to 120 pounds, are the most de- 
sirable weights for shipment. The head 
should be cut out, so as to leave the hide of 
the head on the skin. The legs should be 
cut off at the knee joint. The entrails 
should all be removed, excepting the kid- 
neys, the liver, lights and heart should be 
taken out. Cut the carcass open from the 
neck through the entire length—from head 
to bumgut. If this is done they are not so 
apt to sourand spoil during hot weather. 
Many a fine carcass has been spoiled in hot 
weather because of it not being cut open. 
Don’t wash the carcass out with water, but 
wipe out with a dry cloth. Don’t ship until 
the animal heat is entirely out of the body, 
and never tie the carcass up in ja bag, as 
this keeps the air from circulating and 
makes the meat more liable to become 
tainted. 

Mark for shipment by fastening a ship 
ping tag tothe hindleg. Calves under fifty 
pounds should not be shipped, and are 
liable to be condemned by the health officers 
as being unfit for food. Merchants, too, are 
liable to be fined if found selling these 
slunks, for violation of the law. Heavy 
calves, such as have been fed on buttermilk, 
never sell weli in our market—they are 
neither veal nor beef.—Chicago Trade Bul- 
letin. 





Laying in a Supply of Ice. 


On most farms ice during the summer 
season is of the greatest convenience. In 
many cases, it is a necessity. Particularly 
is this the case where there is nota good 
supply of well or spring water. 

Where dairying is pursued there must be 
some provision for cooling milk, cream and 
butter, as wellas for the better preserva- 
tion of perishable products. Generally the 
ice-house is a necessity. This structure 
need not be expensive, but should be so 
made asto keep ice perfectly. Then there 
should be a refrigerator or ice room in 
which to keep the products desired. Some- 
times a room is built in a part of the ice- 
house and made to answer the purpose of a 
refrigerator without any moving of ice. 

This is by far the most convenient and 
satisfactory method, as it saves much hard, 
disagreeable work iu handling the ice, while 
the same amount must last longer. It is 
well to fill the ice-house as early in the sea- 
son as the thickness and qaality of the ice 
willadmit. This winter the quality should 
be good, as cold weather came on early 
without much snow, all of which would 
favor the formation of clear and pure ice. 
One foot in thickness is better for cutting 
and handling to advantage than where it is 
thicker. The snow should be kept off from 
where the ice is to be obtained in order that 
it may be the more quickly formed and of 
better quality. Snow-ice is usually of in- 
ferior quality. Nice clear ponds are the 
best for furnishing ice of the best quality. 
The ice should becut evenly and in blocks 
of uniform shape and size, to admit of 
better packing. All of the crevices should 
be well filled with pounded ice or snow to 
exclude the air, and there should be suit- 
able drainage. After the filling is com- 
pleted the whole should be covered with 
sawdust. E. R. Tow.e. 

Franklin County, Vt. 
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Among the Farmers. 


I think ofhe mistake that most farmers 
make in building a barn is that they do not 
put windows enough in it.—L. C. Roberts, 
Cumberland County, Me. 

I think most of the tieups around here 
would be much better if they had more floor 
room and were smoother.—A. H. Doherity, 
Cumberland County, Me. 

In my article last week called ‘‘ Northern 
Vermont Farm Notes,’’ there is a mistake 
that should be corrected. After the two 
first paragraphs I wrote concerning the 
value of sand on a cement floor where cattle 
are kept. Somehow this part of my article 
was omited: *‘ Sometimes cows will slip on 
a wet cement stable floor in cold weather. 
We find that sand lightly sprinkled on the 
floor will prevent this trouble. It is a very 
simple remedy and can easily be tried 
where the sand is at hand. Ashes or saw- 
dust would probably answer the same pur- 
pose.” —E. R. Towle, Franklin County, Vt. 

The other day a farmer brought to the 
village grocer fifty pounds of fresh-made 
butter. He had twenty-five stone jars of 
two pounds butter each. The grocer 
charges customers five cents each for the 
jar, which is paid back when the empty jar 

is returned.—S. S. Cressey, Chautauqua 
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Dairy. 


Butter Dull and Lower. 

Prices show a further decline, averaging 
nearly one cent a pound on many leading 
graces. The cause is the old one; the 
abundance of storage butter which dis- 
places the fresh stock to some extent and 
which the owners are anxious to move and 
turn into cush. The general market is dull 
and quiet even atthe decline, and dealers 
are uncertain whether or not the bottom 
has been reached. There is certainly a 
large stock that must be sold, and if present 
prices will not tempt buyers, further con- 
cessions must be made. Storage creamery 
is hard to sell at present, even the best 
grades, and lower grades sell still more 
slowly. Box butter holds prices better than 
print butter of late, being in somewhat 
better demand. Good dairy tub butter 
holds steady at 18 cents. 

Chapin & Adams: ‘“* The market is lower 
on account of the large stock on hand, espe- 
cially of stored butter, which is working off 
very slowly. Some dealers have expressed 
the hope that prices of storage butter would 
get down to a point where exporters would 
take hold of it and thus relieve the market.” 

At New York the same unfavorable con- 
ditions that have been noted of late still 
prevail, and with the exception of strictly 
high-grade, fresh creamery, there is a lower 
and unsettled market. The later business 
from store was mainly on the basis of 22 
cents for extras, and there is a steady feel- 
ing; but leaving the grade that is ac- 
ceptable to best trade, there is a quick 
drop in prices, and the quotation for firsts 
has been lowered to 194 to 21 cents. Sec- 
onds and thirds are also in considerable 
accumulation and very hard to move. Stor- 
age creamery shows further decline, and 
there is in some quarters quite strong press- 
ure to sell. Itis possible that a few spe- 
cial lots might reach 20 cents, but on the 
open market it would take very high-grade 
goods to sell at 19 to 19 cents, and some 
extras have been sold at 18 to 184 cents. 
There is practically no improvement in 
the lower qualities, and a weak un- 
settled feeling. Exporters are doing some 
cabling, but do not receive much encour- 
agement as yet. Imitation creamery is 
one cent lower, with the exception of very 
fancy goods, of which there are not many 
offering. Factory has declined to 144 cents 
for standard fancy packings, and other 
grades are also lower. Renovated is in 
considerable accumulation and there is 
quite a good deal of urgency .to sell. 
The cheese market shows no marked 
change. There are a fair number of 
orders from out-of-town dealers, but with 
intensely cold weather prevailing, with 
the thermometer closely down to zero a 
good part of the week, deliveries were in- 
terfered with through risk of freezing. 
Holders are generally inclined to feel fairly 
steady in their views on desirable grades, 
though there appears little, if anything, in 
the situation to warrant hope of mucb, if 
any, improvement inthe near future. Ex- 
porters are still showing fair interest in late 
ends of full cream cheese, but sales at irreg- 
ular prices all the way from 8 cents for or- 
dinary and frozen cheese up to 93 cents, and 
some exceptional sales have been made a 
shade higher. Skims are selling fairly to 
home-trade dealers and exporters, and very 
few fresh receipts, and stocks are grad- 
ually working down. The toneis a shade 
steadier on the finer skims, but without 
actual improvement in prices. 

Speaking of the production of dairy prod- 
ucts in New York State, Commissioner 
Wieting gives the amount of butter and 
cheese manufactured within the State, as 
shown by statistics collected by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, as follows: 1892, 
19,497,357 pounds butter, 130,991,310 pounds 
cheese; 1902, 49,919,794 pounds butter, 123,- 
987,516 pounds cheese. The commissioner 
says that New York State is the leading 
cheese State of the Union, the amount 
manufactured in this State being an ap- 
proximation of one-half of all the 
cheese made in the United States. 
In regard to the milk supply, he states 
that the consumption of pure milk is in- 
creasing with great rapidity. As an illus- 
tration he gives a table showing the amount 
consumed in the city of New York from the 
year 1884 to 1903, inclusive, showing that 
while in 1884 the milk consumed in the city 
of New York as milk either in one form or 
the other, as crude milk, cream and con- 
densed milk, was 529,954 forcty-quart cans. 
Ten years later, in 1894, it was 1,039,454 
forty-quart cans, and in 1903 it was 1,734,953 
forty-quart cans. 





Horicultural. 
Grain Markets Strong. 


The active, excited state of the grain mar- 
kets have continued another week, prices 
shifting from day to day and hour to hour 
according to the complexion of the war 
news and other factors. A batch of unfav- 
orable crop news from the Southwest had 
its efect also in holding prices firm. The 
market has averaged strong, and the gen- 
eral trend of prices is fully up to last 
week’s quotations. 

The small stock of grain available at the 
leading centres, the large home demand 
and the prospect of heavy foreign demand, 
all are leading factors which cause holders 
of grain to look for steady or advancing 
prices. The Argentine crop, while large, 
has met bad weather of late, and will ap- 
parently pan out a smaller surplus than was 
at first expected. The estimate of the 
minister of agriculture in Argentina that 
the surplus of wheat for export will amount 
to 2,776,000 tons, as against an actual export 
for the current year of 1,750,000 tons, places 
the republic inan important position as a 
purveyor of food stuffs for the non-self- 
sustaining countries of Europe. ,This esti- 
mate, however, is likely to be somewhat re- 
duced. 

Corn shows a tendency to advance in 
about the same degree as wheat, but corn 
meal, bran and mill products hold at about 
last week’s quotationsin Eastern markets. 
The advance in grain if long continued 
would affect the mill products also. Oats 
have been steadily advancing, but the rise 
appears to have reached its limit for the 
present, buyers being unwilling to pay the 
price and sales being checked. Rye and 
barley show a slight rising tendency. 

———__ - + > 
Provisions in Active Demand. 

The beef and pork situation has been 
greatly strengthened by the placing of large 
orders for Japan and Russia. It is stated 
that the purchases on this account amount 
to one million pounds of mess beef 
and canned meat, bought from Chicago 
packers. Prices have been rising. Beef 
arrivals at Boston have been liberal. The 
total for the week was two hundred cars for 
Boston and 160 cars for export, a total of 
360 cars ; preceding week, 168 cars for Bos- 
ton and 128 cars for export, a total of 
296 cars; 








cars for Boston and ninety-three cars for 
export, a total of 213 cars. There isan easier 
market for muttons ‘and lambs under more 
liberal receipts ; veals are steady. 

The kill of hogs at Boston was very large 
for the week, the belated shipments having 
arrived. The total was twenty-eight thou- 
sand; preceding week, 35,400; same week 
last year, 26,600. The export demand has 
been larger, the total value by Boston pack- 
ers having been about $190,000; preceding 
week, $140,000; same week a year ago 
$160,000. 


Hay in Lighter Supply. 


Shipments have been somewhat lighter 
owing, in part, to the weather and to the 
crowded condition of several leading rail- 
roads. The result has beén to relieve the 
markets somewhat and to exert a steadying 
effect on prices. There is no general advance 
in quotations, however, and no reason for 
any, as the present figures will bring out all 
the hay the market can handle except as 
hindered by temporary causes. There is, 
no doubt, plenty of hay at most shipping 
points. Cold weather, however, causes 
good demand, and the general situation is 
as satisfactory as could be expected in view 
of the large crop. Western markets also 
report light supplies and fair to active de- 
mand. Most Southern markets are liberally 
supplied and dull. 
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Wool Trade in the United States. 


G. & W. Townsend: ‘‘The woolen and 
worsted trade has been moderately active 
during the year, but the volume of business 
has been considerably less than in 1902. 
Buyers have hesitated to pay the higher 
prices obtained in the European markets 
for crossbred qualities, and preferred to re- 
duce their stocks. The comparatively high 
cost of Merinos, after payment of fifty per 
cent. or more duty, has alse continaed to re- 
strict the use of these wools. Business has 
also suffered from the unsettlement of the 
money and stock markets. These last-named 
conditions may be expected to improve, and 
with reduced stocks of raw material the 
prospects are not unfavorable. Carpet wools 
have been in strong demand, and the vol- 
ume of business largely in excess of the 
previous year.”’ 
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Frog Catchers at Work. 


A novel industry has grown up in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis in supplying the 
United States with frog legs. Frogs are 
found in other States, of course. In the 
South the supply will probably never be- 
come exhausted, but there are no frogs like 
the Minnesota product for the epicure. 
This is attributed to the clear, cool water 
which is found in Minnesota’s ten thousand 
lakes in which the frogs live and have their 
nests. Frogs’ legs are purchased all through 
the States by shippers from the two cities, 
and this ocvupation gives employment to 
more than one hundred families, who make 
a good living the year round. 

The frog-catchers are located near the 
smaller lakes, throughout Minnesota. They 
know all the characteristics of the frog, 
where to find him,how to catch him and 
where he nests. The heaviest catches are 
in the fall and spring. The frogs breed 
very fast, and as it only requires a couple 
of months for them to attain full size, it is 
almost impossible to exhaust the supply. 

Unlike oysters, there is a good demand 
for frog legs all the year round, and it is 
necessary to hunt them in the winter time 
when the ground is frozen to the. depth of 
two or three feet and the ice covers the 
ponds to the thickness of from twenty-four 
to thirty-six inches. But with all these 
drawbacks it is not difficult to gather in 
$10 a day at this occupation. When the 
frogs take to the water in the fall the pro- 
fessional frog-catcher watches them and 
learns where they nest. He waits until the 
prices are higher in the winter, and cuts 
the ice over this nest, scooping out great 
nests fall of frogs. As many as five hun- 
dred to one thousand can be secured in one 
of these nests in goud seasons. This keeps 
up the supply the year round, and makes 
the market a steady one, comparatively. 
The frog-catcher kills the frogs with a stick 
and gathers them up in his bag as he walks 
around the various lakes and ponds. He 
has no capital invested and realizes from $3 
to $10 per day for the time he is employed 
in the occupation. 

The average price obtained for frog 
legs at wholesale is from five to eight 
cents per dozen during the summer, but 
they go as high as fifteen cents during 
the winter months. The demand for frog 
legs is steady from certain customers of 
the St. Paul shippers. One of the lead- 
ing New York hotels has a standing 
order for fifty dozen per day. Cincinnati 
and Chicago also have a number of houses 
which have standing orders for from thirty- 
five to fifty dozen daily, and the orders are 
peing gradually increased as the public 
taste is educated to appreciate this delicacy. 
They are all shipped by express, packed in 
ice. e 
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Fighting the Moths in Winter. 

The gypsy lays its eggs in August—lays 
them by the million. Until the following 
April they are not to be feared, but as soon 
as they begin to hatch all forms of vegeta- 
tion begin to suffer. All that is needed to 
combat the brown-tail is a good jackknife 
or a pruning knife. For the gypsy get some 
creosote paint. It may be procured at 
Thompson’s or Holdridge’s hardware stores, 
and it is not costly. 

A casual inspector of fruit or shade trees 
will present some interesting observations, 
just now, and gypsy nests may be fre- 
quently found stuck to clapboard and 
usually on the cold or exposed sides of 
houses. 

The brown-tails winter in the form of 
baby caterpillars, rolled in a blanket of web 
and leaves, and hung by this blanket from 
the tips of the branches of trees and shrubs. 
The gypsy winters in the egg form, a blotch 
of grayish yellow, usually the size of a sil- 
ver quarter ; plastered on toa tree trunk or 
the underside of limbs, and where they are 
plentiful they are likely to be found on the 
buildings. These egg clusters are covered 
with a mat of yellow hair and contain sev- 
eral hundred eggs each. 

They are very brittle and quite easily 
broken up and scattered. For this reason 
do not on any account attempt to cut or 
scrape them off or crush them. A paint 
brush and creosote oil, the latter mixed 
with about fifteen per cent. of coal tar, will 
dothe trick. Soak the oil into each nest 
with the brush. This kills the eggs. Do 
not rub the nest with the brush lest eggs be 
loosened and fall to the ground where they 
will hatch. 

To remove the brown-tail nests a pole 
pruning toolis used. These come in vary- 
ing lengths from eight to sixteen feet and 
cost about $1 each, complete. With this 
cut off thetwigs on which the nests hang. 
Cut as little wood as possible. Gather up 
the nests as fast as cut off and so avoid 
missing any, and burn them. 











same week a year ago, wal 


ALLAN CHAMBERLAIN, Tree Warden. 





I BOUND HER IN MY ARMS 
AND HELD HER FAST (See page 279) 


FRONTISPIECE FROM ‘‘GORGO, A ROMANCE OF OLD ATHENS,”’ 
By Charles F. Gaines, Ph.D. 
Published by the Lothrop Publishing Co. 





Literature. 


A KEYSTONE OF EMPIRE. 
Those who have read ** The Martyrdom 
of an Empress ” and ‘‘ A Doffed Coronet ”’ 
will welcome another book by this anony- 
mous author, entitled ‘“‘ A Keystoneof Em- 
pire,” in which the author sets forth the 
life of Emperor Francis-Joseph of Austria. 
His consort, the late Empress Elizabeth, 
was the subject of this author’s previous 
book, ‘* The Martyrdom of an Empress,’’ and 
this new book is, therefore, a companion 
volume, throwing additional light on the 
eventful lives of the crowned heads of Aus- 
tria. The author appears to have had un- 
usual opportunities of obtaining first-hand 
information regarding the inner lives of 
Old World monarchs, and although the con- 
versations which she quotes appear strained 
and theatrical, we undcubtedly are given 
interesting details of court life never before 
printed. Francis-Joseph had a_ strong- 
minded mother. The imperiousness of the 
Archduchess Sophia was so apparent that 
her father-in-law once said of her that 
she had it in her to be a second Maria- 
Theresa. When Emperor Francis died 
in 1835 she had breathed a sigh of relief, for 
she had always dreaded what she called his 
effeminate influence upon his favorite 
grandson, her boy. She admitted that she 
had but one ambition, and that was for her 
son, of whom she said, ‘‘I have “fashioned 
with my own hands to be aking.”’ She even 
told her brother-in-law, Ferdinand, that she 
wanted him to abdicate in favor of Francis- 
Joseph. This was what finally happened, 
when the young man came of age—eighteen 
—and thus did the Archduchess Sophia 
againtriumph. Having reached this goal 
of her ambition for her son, she was now 
tortured as to who would share the honors 
of state with the young man. No matter 
whom Francis-Joseph might select for 
a bride his mother would have been 
bitterly jealous, and the lot of the 
daughter-in-law to Archduchess Sophia 
was one which no person behind the 
scenes could envy. Empress Elizabeth 
possessed more than the average num- 
ber of virtues, considering her exalted posi- 
tion, and there is abundant evidence that 
she was tender-hearted. It was inevitable 
that her mother-in-law’s cross words and 
jealous deeds should strike her heart and 
make her life an unhappy one. Though she 
was an unusually keen-sighted woman, it 
had taken the Archduchess a long time to 
realize how entirely the Emperor’s passion 
for Elizabeth, when it was permitted to 
assert itself, swept away and replaced her 
own influence, and with every new instance 
of this she t.ied with renewed vigor to sap 
her daughter-in-law’s intermittent power. 
‘IT never expected,’’ she said to the Em- 
peror at one time, ‘‘to see you chained 
down tu dull, tyrannical domesticity.” 
There were many wordy encounters between 
them, but the result of this particular 
conversation, if we may believe the words 
which the author quotes, was a temporary 
setback at least for the imperious Arch- 
duchess, for after the Emperor had resented 
his mother’s heated language, reflecting as 
it did on his wife, she left him mortified, 
worsted and impotent in rage and disap- 
pointment. However, in the spring of 1872, 
when Archduchess Sophia was striken down 
by a fatal attack of pulmonary congestion, 
he realized how boundlessly she loved him 
and a feeling of loneliness came over him. 
We have in this book a faithful pen-picture 
of Francis-Joseph of Austria—an intimate 
biography such as has never before been 
written. There are many illustrations. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$2.25 net.) 


THE PEOPLE OF THE ABYSS. 


Jack London has explored the East End 
of London, and he finds appalling condi- 
tions which will come as more of a surprise 
to the. readers of his new book, ‘* The 
People of the Abyss,” than it did to the 
versatile author. Disguised as a sailor 
who had ‘“‘ gone broke,’’ he went down into 
tie under world of London inthe summer 
of 1902, and discovered wretchedness, star- 
vation and lack of shelter to a degree al- 
most beyond belief. He tells us of the 
one million eight hundred thousand people 
in that great city who live on the poverty 
line or below it, and of the additional mill- 
ion who live within one week’s wages be- 
tween them and pauperism. In this city 
twenty-one per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion are driven to the parish for relief. 
Of out-and-out paupers there are 123,000 
regularly supported. One in every four in 
London dies on public charity. There are 
hundreds of thousands of families living 
on wages of twenty shillings ($5.00) per 
week. But do not think for one moment 
that this book which Jack London has 
given us is made up of statistics. Seldom 
have we had such a vivid portrayal of how 
**the other half ”’ live as in “‘ The People of 








the Abyss.” Think of two English work- 
ingmen, who, because of their age, were re- 
duced to such a state of poverty that on 
their way to the Poplar Workhouse “ they 
picked up bits of orange peel, apple skin 
and grape stems from the slimy sidewalk 
andate them. The pits of the green Gage 
plums they cracked between their teeth for 
the kernels inside. They picked up stray 
crumbs of bread the size of peas, apple 
cores so black and dirty one would not take 
them for apple cores, and these things 
these two men took into their mouths ‘and 
chewed them and swallowed them.” And 
who were these two men the author saw 
doing this in their very company? One was 
a carter, aged fifty-eight, who has spent the 
last three nights without shelter or sleep, 
while the other, a carpenter, sixty-five 
years of age, had been out five nights. And 
now these two men had been turned away 
from the casual ward of Whitechapel Work- 
house, and were walking to Poplar Work- 
house, three miles distant, to obtain a 
night’s lodging and the apology for a meal, 
which the city doles out to paupers. Then 
he pictures the conditions inside one of 
these casual wards of the city workhouses 
—wards where men temporarily in hard 
luck seek shelter. Only a limited number 
are admitted, so that more are turned 
away each afternoon, and thus com- 
pelled to walk the streets all night 
long or find, if possible, a shelter which 
the vigilant policeman will not penetrate. 
With filthy companions he entered the 
casual ward of.the workhouse, and was 
givenhis share of “ pannikin’’—a mixture 
of Indian meal and hot water, and “ chunk ” 
of hard bread. Later he was compelled to 
bathe in water previously used by dirty 
vagabonds, and he was given a shirt which 
other men had worn ; then he was conducted 
to an improvised bed made of canvas 
stretched on rails, six inches apart from his 
ill-smelling companions. In the morning 
after a light breakfast he was set to work 
performing a scavenger’s labors. This he 
was supposed to keep up throughout the 
day, and remain in this foul-smelling work- 
house another night, but the plucky author- 
tramp took French leave, which would have 
resulted in a fourteen days sentence had he 
been captured. 

But there are many other phases of under 
life in this book. The account of families 
who let floor space in the single room in 
which they live, to make both ends meet; 
the tired throng which walks the streets all 
night, inasmuch as the police will not per- 
mit them to rest their weary heads any- 
where out of doors; and the pathetic lives 
of the children born in poverty and with an 
n»solute hopeless life before them. It is 
aot always pleasant reading, but we feel 
that we are being told the truth, and we 
pray that the time may come when condi- 
tions may be vastiy improved. The book is 
finely illustrated from photographs. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 
$2.00 net). 

GEORGE WASHINGTON JONES. 

No one interprets negro life and character 
better than Ruth McEnery Stuart, and in 
** George Washington Jones ”’ she has given 
us a gem of a story concerning the career 
of an unhappy little negro lad who 
tried in vain to give himself away as a 
Christmas gift in the city of New Orleans. 
None of the rich white folks wanted him 
and at last he fetched up, tired out, at the 
modest cabin of “‘ Aunt Sarah,’’ who took 
George in and mothered him,as he looked 
so much like her own son who had recently 
died. Finally he went to live with a 
well-to-do spinster in a big house where 
there were stone lions guarding the 
front gate, and there he saw a painting 
which was of great significance both to 
George and his new mistress. The story, 
though a slight one, is worked with 
great skill and grace by the author, who 
pictures in a refreshingly unhackneyed 
manner Southern life. The character of 
the little hero with the big name is drawn 
with consummate art, and Aunt Sarah, the 
kindly negro woman, who became a 
mother to little George—the first one he had 
ever known—is exceedingly touching. 
Then, too, the generous old white lady,who 
lived in the big house, and who befriended 
the colored lad, isa well-drawn character. 
There are but few others, besides this trio 
in the book, but the story is cleverly con- 
ceived and well worked out, and will be 
read at one sitting by all who chance to 
pick up the book. (Philadelphia: Henry 
Altemus Company. Price, $1.00.) 

SOME FAMOUS AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 

“Some Famous American Schools,’”’ by 
Oscar Fay Adams, is a bookof an unusual 
character that will prove of interest to edu- 
cators and students, and to general readers 
as well. It has no predecessor in its pecul- 
iar field, to our knowledge, and while it 
does not pretend to treat its subject in an 
exhaustive way, it gives an excellent idea 





of the origin and scope of nine well-known 


institutionsof learning of a generally pre- 
paratory character, including Nazareth 
Hall, Phillips Exeter Academy, Laurence- 
ville School, St. Paul’s, St. Mark’s School, 
Shattuck School, Groton and Belmont 
School. The volume conveys much edu- 
cational information in a lively and not 
pedantic manner, and the pastimes of the 
boys are not forgotten in the references 
to the life of the various schools. It will 
convey valuable information to many who 
turn its pages, which are not to be read 
superticially, but with an intention to grasp 
their full design, which is indeed to de- 
scribe accurately the middle schools in all 
their aspects, so that a just conception of 
their character as promoters of education 
may be obtained. In regard to the difficul- 
ties that some people experience who wish 
tosend their sons to boarding-school, Mr. 
Adams says that ‘the parent whose yearly 
income is scarcely twice the sum required to 
send his boy for a yearto Laurenceville or 
Groton, let us say, is far from seeing his 
-way clear to giving his son the education 
of agentleman.” In regard to scholarships, 
he remarks that they are not every-day 
affairs, though they have helped many a 
deserving lad to a higher education, and 
that their number is not increasing in pro- 
portion to the number of boys who need 
them. Mr. Adams quotes the rector of the 
Shattuck School as saying that the equip- 
ment and maintenance of a first-class board- 
ing-school and the quality of its teaching 
make it too expensive for people in humble 
circumstances. Larger endowments, ac- 
cording to this authority, would help 
parents of small means to educate their 
sons in the great middle schools. The story 
with which the volume ends is amusing, 
and the moral to be drawn from it is one 
that people of wealth, who are philan- 
thropically inclined, may well lay to heart. 
There are, of course, wealthy vulgarians 
who do not want their boys to associate 
with lads of their own age who are 
straggling, but their number.is compar- 
atively few. The book is an entirely 
readable one, and its popular character 
should secure for it a wide circulation. It 
is critical without being fault-finding, and 
commendatory without fulsome praise. It 
has fifty fine illustrations which furnish in- 
terior and exterior views of the schools. 
(Boston: Dana Estes & Co. Price, $1.20 
net. 
THE KINSHIP OF NATURE. 
The almost forgotten art of essay writing 
is beginning to exbibit signs of revival, and 
in **‘ The Kinship of Nature,’’ Bliss Carman 
shows that it is far from dead. In this vol- 
ume he is usually delightfully optimistic 
and treats of various topics connected with 
the main subject in a manner that is at 
once sensible and aphoristic. His styleis 
simple and yet cultivated, and he teaches a 
lesson with precision and without undue 
emphasis. The Art of Life, which is the 
subject of his first paper, consists, he says, 
of making life “an art one, so far as we 
can, for ourselves and for others,—to tind, 
if possible, the occupation in which we can 
put something of self.’’ In an article, **On 
Being Strenuous,’’ he says: ‘“‘It is some- 
how possible, I think, to be as strenuous 
and efficient as nature herself in action, and 
yet have in mind always, as a standard 
of normal being, the inflexible serenity 
of the wheeling sun.” But all the es- 
says are elevating and inspiring, and the 
volume is one to take up at any moment 
when despondency and doubt set in. There 
is no sermonizing here, but such good coun- 
sel as one friend, with a mind well stored 
and with the gift of lucid expression well 
developed, might give his less experienced 
brother of the heart. It is a cheerful book, 
and therefore should be a welcome guest in 
the refined home. It is elegantly bound in 
green and gold, with an artistic and sug- 
gestive front-cover design, and has for a 
frontispiece the portrait of the author. 
(Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, $1.50. ) 
THE TRUE HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Guy Carleton Lee of Johns Hopkins 
University, in ‘‘ The True History of the 
Civil War,’’ has devoted a large part of his 
volume to the subject of slavery in its early 
days in New England, and from his stand- 
point fairly enough, for he says that the 
direct cause of the outbreak of the war be- 
tween the States was slavery, while the 
direct object of the prosecution of the 
war was the preservation of the Union. 
Rightly to understand these potent elements 
of the conflict, he continues, the far descend- 
iug causes must be traced back to those in- 
fluences which drew the North and the South 
out of sympathy with each other. Slavery 
was abolished in New England, he indicates, 
because it was not profitable, and retained 
in the South because it was needed to fur- 
nish cheap labor on the plantations, but 
even if this were entirely true, we do not 
see why the North should enoeurage the 
spread of an institution that was distinctly 
demoralizing. A man might be without re- 
proach an anti-slavery man, even though his 
father sold slaves. One is not expected to 
follow in the footsteps of one’s ancestors 
and stop the wheels of progress. Mr. 
Lee, however, intimates that he is not 
writing from the standpoint of a neu- 
tral, and that what he says of any sec- 
tion is said as a partisan of that section, 
and he asserts that he endeavored, when 
writing of the North, to write asa North- 
erner, and of the South, under similar 
conditions, asa Southerner. Nevertheless, 
the author seems to have a favorable lean- 
ing toward the South, though it is possibly 
an unconscious one. He has, however, we 
believe, attempted to be honest and just in 
his conclusions, nothing extenuating and 
setting down naught in malice, though he 
does treat John Brown harshly in his esti- 
mate of this remarkable man, who has gone 
down to posterity as a martyr to his ideas 
of right. The book has the merit of frank- 
ness, and the word ‘“True’”’ in the title if 
it means only unprejudiced and unsectional 
may be accepted with a few reservations. 
The volume, on the whole, is an addition to 
the literature of the wa: that is fresh and 
vitalon many points. It is not a compre- 
hensive history, rich in minute details, but 
it will stimulate thought and discussion, for 
all its statements will not be endorsed by 
either the North or the South. It justly in- 
vites the attention of students of a great 
conflict. (Philadelphia: The J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Price, $2 00 net.) 








The New England farmer, as a rule, is 
fortunate, because most of the soils are well 
adapted to clover and the finer grasses. 
Wherever dairying is practiced these should 
be grown in preference to timothy.—C. S. 
Phelps, Litchfield County, Ct. 

Prices for crops are high, with very little 
fit for the market. Hay has been our most 
profitable crop, and corn and garden crops 
our least profitable one. The season has 
been very unsatisfactory and unprofitable. 
—Alvan Barrus, Hampshire County, Mass. 
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Popular Science. 


——The self-lighting Bunsen burner of a ¢ 
man chemist depends upon the Igniting yo Ger. 
& pellet of palladium sponge, wii.) .°' % 





I ; 
over the escaping gas as the tap is se Passed 
——Over-fatigue is regarded by Dr oo 

: On. 


Fanning as the determining cau... of ter 
cent. of his cases of pulmonary entinne ' Der 
Even a single excess—as unusual 4) iption. 


climbing, hunting, or even dancing or etm 
may bring into activity unsuspected |.!; ies — 
culosis. "ees 
——The curious electric heater of M.¢. 
Herrgott consists of conducting wires \,,, me _ 
carpets and other fabrics, and it is Pte, 
give a moderately high temperature t, ») 
—hemp, cotton, linen or silk. it does ot ane 
the pliability or appearance of the mati I _— 
is claimed that the heater is perfectly s ipl. 
that the wires cannot be raised aboy. na ie 
temperature. The arrangement can * sa . _ 
to many purposes. Carpets, rugs, e1, ——— 
kept at the temperature of the body or | oe = 
and dry or wet medical applications can be y 
easily at 150° C. In the industries nin — 
uses are suggested, as in filters for fatty ve pi 
inous matters, and for warming ca:r),.. 
trains, ete. me 


— Illustrations of the masterly use 
gineering principles by living structures = 
pointed out by a recent adaress in Phitac: hts 
by Mr. Henry Leffmann. Numerous Sees 3 se 


¢ 


resent the hollow column, with its he 
strength for the least material; the artic ie 
of the bones gives joints, which have jy); leating 
membranes, and a tough intermediate str a - 
in the case of the knee-joint. The elbyy ext ae 
several forms of motion, with an apparent ‘aes 
in the exposed position of the nerve-trunk—the 
“* crazy bone ’—where it is likely to recejye _ 
blow. Hydraulic engineering is demonstrated vs 
the circulating system, the heart being a pair 2 
double pumps, with its system of chambers and 
valves, and an action very similar to that of i‘ 
pistonless pumps of the pulsometre. The tesa 


trunk artery, with its divisions and Subdivisions 
— a close analogy to a large 84S OF wate; 

—The tree, Supindus utilis, whic b 
cultivated in Algeria asa source of snd pal 
has a fruit about as large as a chestnut tomes 
dark-colored, oily kernel. A cutting fr m hs 
tree reaches a height of six feet in two years 
and attains maturity in six years, when it bears 
from fifty to two hundred pounds of fruit. Water 
or alcohol is used to extract the Soap, which js 
claimed to be very superior. 

——A good sense of smellin snails has been re- 
corded by Moquin-Tandon, and he concluded 
that the organ is the terminal button at the end 
of the large feelers. The interesting discovery 
is now announced by M. Emile Yung, that the 
sense of smell is located not only in the feeling 
organs but over the entire body. A camel’s hair 
brush dipped in odorous essence proved that 


ceived odors, and when the four feelers were 
amputated the snail could still smell food, while 
t fled from disagreeable odors. Microscopie 
examination seemed to indicate that the nerve 
cells are all capable of receiving different sensa- 
tions, such as shock, heat, odors, etc. The 
strongest odors of food— such as that of very ripe 
melon—are perceived by snails not more than 
sixteen inches away, and most odors attract 
little more than an inch. 

——Fatigue of the eye in light of different col- 
ors has been studied in France by A. Broca and 
D.Sulzer. Light very rich in blue rays, such as 
that from the electric arc or powerful incandes- 
cent burners, proved injurious, the most desira- 
ble light being that from radiations near the 
middle of the spectrum. 

——Catarrh, bronchitis and various ear and 
nervous troubles are already recognized as et- 
fects of automobiling. 

——A convenient dry battery, so improved that 
it may be transported in dry condition and 
quickly put to work, is the subject of a late Ger- 
man patent. The dry cells consist each of a 
cylinder of zinc or other metal enclosing a cylin- 
der or prism of carbon, the space between these 
two electrodes being filled up with blotting paper 
or other suitable absorbent. These cells in the 
desired number are arranged ina suitable cas- 
ing, with asphalt insulation. When needed, the 
covers are removed from the cells, filled with 
blotting paper soaked in ammoniac solution, or 
other convenient electrolyte, then replaced, and 
the battery is ready. 

——A rather unexpected advantage of electric 
railways has been discovered by an Italian 
electrician. He believes that the cars ald the 
health authorities by serving as antiseptic 
agents, for the electric sparks from the overhead 
trolley, and trom the car wheel when the rail is 
used for the return current, transform the oxy- 
gen of the airinto vzone. The high discharges 
are frequent enough to add a material supply of 
this powerful disinfectant to the air, especially in 
narrow streets. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Houge 
ton, Putney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Regt: 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.— Males, $3; females, 81. Double 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers. if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 
Non-Members.— Males, 85; females. 32. Over ouP 
year of age, aouble fees. Transfers, if recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 5ve; over 6 months, #! 
a All blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advance’ Register in charge of Svpt. Hoxie, as 
above, who will furnish all information and blanks 


therefor. 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for im 





Address 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover. N. H. 
Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 
Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greenville, R. I. 
Blanks for Registering and Transferring Ayrshire 
Cattle furnished free. 

The Year. Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows. 
1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Kecords for the 


Fees for Regering — Te Members, 81 for each 
is under two years old.and 82 each for 


Dupiicate certificates of either entry or transfer. # 
c Dts each. 





American Jersey Cattle Club. 


OFFICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J.J. Hemingway) 


Blanks for Registering and Transferring Jerrey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests © 
k tered Jersey Cows, furnished free of chars® 
upon application to the retary. 

Fees for R tering: To non-members, $2 each head 


s of the Club, 81 «2 h 





each. 
ter, $l per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including all test® ™@ 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1698, 82 per voluing 
Private Herd Record, 380 pages. cloth, leathgy 
k and corners. Pocket Herd Record, 
paxe~, flexible leather, 50 cents. 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July © 





The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Linite, 


Temperasce 8St., Toronto, Canads. 
Affiliated with the University of Toronto 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada and Lieut 
Governor of Ontario. The most successful Veter 
nary Institution m America. All experienced teack- 
per Session. Sessiv® 

October 14th. Apply to Priucipal. 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toronto, (an- 





R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., breeder of the 


best strains of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Established 


1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. 





Chester Whites. 


A fine lot of March pigs. Pairs and trios not akis 
W. D. HOWLAND. 


R. F. D. No. 1, Reddick, UL 








Cures 
COUGHS 
COLDS 


lens Ling 


Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, 1902. 
Of up-te-date prize-winning Chester Whites. Ths 


herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and 1902 thap = 
Chester White herd in the world. If you want st 
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CROUP 


from this herd write 


J. W. DORSEY & SONS, Perry. Hl 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
4 it ever occur to you that a horse 
condition becomes very much 


Many @ 
k. Di 


raced in this 

verheated. The saddle with its weight 
ae the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little sore and chafed spots. Soothe and 


py the use of Glosserine. Article 


value in a stable. 
{, N. CRITTENTON CO., 
15 Fulton St.. New York 


Poutry. 


success of a Practical Expert. 

Fred Grundy, in Farm and Fireside, 
tells bow he made fifty-five hens pay 
es31 each ip one year. He thinks it; 
wes done chiefly by giving them the best | 
At the close of the season he found | 


refresh 
of great 











care. 


the sales of eggs were 701 dozens, amount- | ~. 
ing to $98.14, Seven hundred and thirty- | ~ 


six chicks were sold for $250.24, The bill | 


for feed amounted to $166.33. It costs |~\_ 


have been very high the past year. The 
receipts of live poultry are light and are 
bringing full prices. Fowls 13 to 134 cents, 
chickens 10 to 12 cents. We look for a con- 
tinued steady market and well sustained 
prices for some time to come.” 

Anconas as Egg Producers. 


A breed of Spanish origin, the Ancona, 
although quite well known for half a 
ares iter eat renewed attention be- 
cause of its prolific egg-laying qualities. 
Records made in the United States," England 
and Australia show them equal to the other 
Mediterranean breeds as layers, while the 
eggs are larger in proportion to the size of 
the hen. In the Australian competition 444 
eggs laid by these smallish fowls were 
heavier than the 451 laid by Buff Orpingtons 
and 469 laid by White Leghorns, and thus 
secured the third prize for the greatest 
weight of eggs, the 444 weighing exactly 
sixty pounds, the market value, of which 
was £2, 17s.4d. The eggs from both pens in 
the competition weighed twenty-six ounces 
to the dozen, thus setting at rest all theories 
or opinions relative to size. They are 
greatly esteemed as winter layers, although 
















eighty-two cents a head to feed the hens — ~ 


one year. It does not cost many farm- 
ers half that, because they have a large 
range, and the hens pick upa large part of 
their living from what otherwise would go 
to waste. But in caring for fowls one 
must calculate te feed liberally when 
feed is needed, ff he wants eggs. 
Most of the sitting hens were set 
twice in succession, sitting six weeks in- 
stead of three, and all infertile eggs were 
tested out about the tenth night. If a hen 
has infertileeggs under her, she generally 
pokes them into the middle of the nest as 
the hatch progresses, because they are not 
so warm as eggs with chicks in them; and 
bad eggs in the middle of the nest means 
good eggs around the outside, where they 
are most likely to get chilled, the chick 
weakened and its advent into the world set 
back a day or so. Then, chickens should 
be sold as soon as they are large enough to 
sell. Mr. Grundy has sold them at three- 
fourths of a pound weight for twenty-five 
cents a piece, and pound and two-pound 
weights at the same price. The sooner 
one can sell a chick after it is hatched, 
the more profitable it is, providing he 
getsa fair price for it. Twenty-five chick- 
ens sold at a pound weight means a saving 
of about two chickens—sometimes half a 
dozen—for some accident or ailment is al- 
most certain to get away with at least two 
out of twenty-five before they reach a two 
or three-pound size, and sometimes one 
loses a third to one-half of them by storm or 
vermin unless his arrangements for the pre- 
vention of such losses are perfect. In raising 
chickens, thetwo necessaries most generally 
neglected are water and grit. Chickens 
must have abundance of both from the 
first time they are fed unti) they are sold. 
Grit is teeth to them, and if it is not lying in 
or near the yard in the form of gravel, it 
must be provided. There seems to be little 
difference in the various kinds of grit offered 
for sale. A load of gravel would probably 
be nearly as good for the fowls to pick 
at as the most expensive grit on the mar- 
ket. Shell is good. Some poultrymen con- 
tend that bens cannot make egg shell 
from the lime in oyster shell, but this may 
bea mistake. Mr. Grundy finds that unless 
he provides plenty of oyster shell for his 
hens, he gets thin and soft-shelled eggs. 
A hen that is not laying will eat very little, 
if any, shell, while the hen that is laying 
will eat lots of it. Unless hens have an 
abundance of pure water, they will not lay ; 
in fact, they cannot, because about seventy- 
four per cent. of the egg is water, and they 
must have the water to make the egg. Un- | 
less little chickens have plenty of pure 
water they will not do well. They need it 
to help digest their food properly. lt must 
be pure, or liver disease is almost sure to 
develop, and they will die off at a rate that 
will cut out all prospects of profit. Over- 
feeding and lack of pure water cause 
nine-tenths of the so-called cholera that 
devastates the poultry yards all over the 
country. Thus far Mr. Grundy, we think, 
is about right in most of his points. 
SS SON 


New York Poultry Show. 

The number of birds at the New York 
Poultry Show Jast week was about six thou- 
sand, which makes it one of the largest ever 
held. Among the features were thirty-six 
arieties of poultry, 143 special exhibition 

ens of poultry some _ forty-four-pound 
urkeys and large pigeons, a cat show of 
64 specimens, an unusually large exhibition 
of incubators and supplies. The $100silver 
cup for Brahmas was awarded to H. H. 
Rollins. Another of same value for Plym- 
outh Rocks to H. N. Graves, and another 
for Wyandottes to W. B. Richardson. Com- 
petition was very close in these three 
breeds. 








Eggs in Light Supply. 

The severe weather hecked the receipts 
of fresh eggs which had begun to increase 
somewhat, and prices are firm or higher for 
same grades. Refrigerator stock is in light 
supply and continues very high in price. 

At New York the demand seems to be 
improving 'somewhat and the market pre- 
sents amore active appearance. Some of 
the goods previously held under shippers’ 
limits have been ordered sold, as the condi- 
tions in the country seem to be favorable to 
production, and an increase in collections is 
reported in all southerly and southwestern 
sections. The demand has been sufficient 
to absorb the quantity offering, however, 
and the market shows a decidedly firm tone 
at the moment, although if there is no in- 
terruption to the increasing production by 
4return of wintry conditions in thé South 
it is generally believed that our receipts 
will show a material increase. 

Poultry Market Quiet. 

Reported for this paper by S. L. Burr & 
Co.: ** The market on poultry is quiet with- 
out material change from our last report. 
Turkeys are in moderate supply, small 
hens firm and bringing from 20 to 23 cents; 
choice tom turkeys bring 20 to 22 cents; 
choice Eastern fowls are in limited supply 
and selling at 14 to 15 cents; common to 
good 12 to 13 cents; choice large roasting 
chickens selling from 18 to 19 cents; small 
to medium 12 to 15 cents; ducks 16 cents. 

“The indications are that receipts of 
poultry will be very much lighter now from 
the West, owing to the fact that the largest 
part of it has already come forward, and 

what young pullets are left and old hens 

Will be held in the farmers’ hands, as eggs 








PURE-BRED ANCONA COCKEREL. 


no formal comparison in this respect with 
other breeds has been recorded. 

They area black fowl with a white V- 
shaped end on each feather ; this should be 
the color throughout, and the more even the 
spangling the better ; quite a number of the 
birds come with too much white. On this 
subject Lewis Wright says: ‘‘ 1f one wishes 
to produce really good exhibition specimens 
itis much better to breed from two hens 
and a cock which have the qualifications to 
breed standard birds, than a field full of so- 
called Anconas of the old ‘Splashed any- 
where-you-like birds,’ which give one the 
impression that they have been splashed 
with a whitewasher’s brush.” The illus- 
tration of the Ancona cockerel, which ac- 
companies this article, is of the true exhibi- 
tion type and markings. 





Roses for Profit. 

Many of our best gardeners, well known 
for their skill and the extent of their oper- 
ations, received their esrly training in for- 
eign countries. Robert Montgomery, a 
prominent grower of hothouse roses in 
Wellesley, Mass., is a native of Scotland, 
which country he left some twenty-two 
years ago, after a thorough training in 
gardening and greenhouse matters in his 
native land. The change he found much to 
his advantage, as he regards the field for 
floral products much better in the United 
States than in Scotland. 

** Growing roses must be a pleasant busi- 


| ness,’’ was the remark. 


“It is not all fun,’’ replied Mr. Mont- 
gomery, “‘ we have to keep milkmen’s hours, 
getting to work early enough inthe morn- 
ing to have the blooms gathered and packed 
ready to start for Boston at half-past five. 
I have to go with them in order to look 
after the sales at the Buston tlower market, 
where most of the business is transacted at 
six to seven o’clock in the morning. 

** The routine work is much like that of 
producing any other greenhouse crop. The 
stock of the rose plants 1s imported from 
France, and we graft them with the varieties 
we wish to produce. I grow about half a 
dozen varieties which I find most profitable 
and adapted to my trade. A medium-size 
rose is most profitable. I do not find the 
large roses pay so well, as trey produce but 
one crop, and are usually too short stems 
to be satisfactory. My most popular kinds 
are white or pink.’’ Mr. Montgomery then 
pointed out several varieties, including the 
Mrs. Oliver Ames, a white rose with a pink 
tinge and a vigorously growing plant. This 
beautiful sort was originated by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, and has proved very profitable. 
The Bridesmaid, Bride and Pear] are 
other popular kinds. Small slips or scions 
are taken from these varieties and 
grafted upon the imported stocks. 
Both stock and scion must be of the 
same size, and are each cut in a slant- 
ing manner, so as to slant together evenly. 
Then they are tied with a strip of bass 
matting, and set out in the nursery bed with 
the soil a little higher arvund the plant than 
the point of grafting. The stock and scion 
are about the size of ordinary slate pencils. 
Mr. Montgomery finds that about forty per 
cent. of the grafts live and make good 
plants. The young grafts remain in the 
nursexy beds in one of the greenhouses 
until wanted for transplanting in the fall. 
Then they are taken into the large two hun- 
dred foot greenhouses, and set in long rows 
twelve by seventeen inches apart, with 
a wire running lengthwise over each 
one as a support. The plant bed is on 
benches covered with a foot or more of 
prepared soil. There are about 1500 rose 
plants in each of the three large green- 
houses. The soil is enriched freely with 
barnyard manure, and nitrate of soda is 
also used One part of nitrate is mixed with 
twenty paits of soil, and two handfuls of 
the mixtare thrown between each row of 
five plants. ‘his mixture, Mr. Montgom 
ery says, makes a fine dressing for house 
plants. The blooms are picked daily. The 
plants last about two seasons, so that half 
enough plants must be raised every year to 
reset the houses. 

The worst pest of the rose grower is one 
which also gives much trouble to the grower 
of hothouse vegetables. It is the green fly, 
sometimes called the white fly, which sucks 
the juices of the leaves and weakens the 
plants. This insect is fought by passing 
steam through tobucco stens. The hvuse is 





ROSE HOUSES AT WELLESLEY, MASS. 
See descriptive article. 





operation requiring about ten minutes. 
Steam is taken from the heating pipes and 
is allowed to remain in the house until it 
condenses. This plan, Mr. Montgomery 
says, would not work so well in the lettuce 
houses, because the insects gather on the 
under side of the plants where the steam 
could not easily reachthem. Lettuce grow- 
ers commonly use smoke from tubacco 
stems to check the green fly. The rose 
plants being of more open habit of growth 
are most easily reached in all parts by the 
steam. Even this treatment does not ex- 
terminate the fly, but if repeated weekly it 
keeps their numbers down to some extent 
and not much harm is done. 

=> 


Jottings by Fruit Growers. 


My plan in treating the black knot in 
plums is to cut the knot off, wiping the saw 
carefully after cutting exch knot. [ have 
no trouble in securing an abundance of 
plums, but most years they need several 
thinnings.—Edward Stevenson, Dracut, 
Mass, 

We must take better care of our orchards. 
Today they are sadly neglected by the 
average farmer. I once made the same 
mistake, but now you could go into my 
orchard and see the change. This is no 
accident, but the result of cultivation, 
There is no need of spraying. Cultivate 
your trees. That is spraying them at the 
the roots instead of the tops. [ have lost 
enough by carelessness of former years to 
buy a farm, and I am not the only.one who 
had suffered in the same manner.—J. KE. W., 
Piscataquis County, Me. 

I would not plant plum trees ina hen- 
yard, as has been the general practice, be- 
cause the growth is too rapid, making the 
wood tender and subject to disease.—C. L. 
Marshall, Middlesex County, Mass. 

1 prefer to feed my second-quality apples 
to my cows rather than to have them put up 
and shipped for sale either by myselt or by 
buyers. I think it is one of the setbacks to 
us in obtaining a good price for our apples 
to allow our second-quality apples to go 
in for sale. Many of the buyers pack 
pretty mean apples.—F. C. Greiber, Wayne 
County, Pa. 

My practice is to topdress the orchards 
rather than to plow the ground. If you 
want good keeping fruit, keep out the plow. 
—J. E. Rowell, Billerica, Mass. 
><. ——— 


Current Happenings. 

The statue of Frederick the Great, the 
gift of Emperor William to the United 
States, was still, at latest accounts, awaiting 
shipment in Berlin, but no directions had 
been sent from Washington regarding its 
destination. The disfavor with which this 
present is regarded in some quarters seems 
ill-timed and ungracious, for the Kaiser 
evidently wishes to show good-will towards 
this country, not because he is afraid of it 
or has any evil designs, but because he 
wants to be courteous to a great power that 
numbers so many Germans among its 
adopted citizens. He is evidently not a 
gift-bearing Greek. 

The Germanic Museum at Harvard Uni- 
versity contains many unrivaled collec- 
tions, as is shown by its curator, Prof. Kuno 
Francke, in his first official descriptions of 
its treasures. He emphasizes the fact that 
the rapid growth and hopeful condition of 
the museum «are due above all to the Ger- 
man emperor, who has given the institution 
many of the finest and largest objects, which 
make it a storehouse of some of the great- 
est landmarks in the development of Ger- 
man plastic art. Professor Francke also 
pays tribute to Dr. Richard Schone, dires- 
tor-general of the Prussian museums, who 
guided the execution, transportation and 
installation of the gift which is regarded 
as an evidence of international friend- 
liness unparalleled in American edu- 
cational history. The Germanic Museum, 
when it is properly housed and enlarged, 
will “illustrate the whole development 
of Germanic life in its artistic and 
industrial manifestations throughout Eu- 
rope on English, Dutch, Scandinavian, 
Swiss and Austrian soil, no less than Ger- 
man.” It is intended to make this museum 
@ comprehensive yet condensed historical 
conspectus of artistic and technical activity, 
and in order to bring this about Professor 
Francke says two things are necessary: 
**(1) a continuous influx of money or of 
suitable and representative objects, and (2) 
alargeand monumental building, making 
possible a truly historical and at the same 
time artistic arrangement of the various 
parts of the collection.” It is to be hoped 
that on both of these points the desires of 
the friends of the museum will be realized, 
especially in regard to a structure worthy 
of preserving the gifts that the museum has 
received from the German emperor, the 
Swiss government and the committee of 
German citizens at Berlin. Here isa chance 
for some of our public-spirited multi-mill- 
ionaires to hand their names down to pos- 
terity as genuine benefactors to the cause 
of advanced education. 

Clarence T. Snow, whose death occurred 
recently at South Hadley, Mass., was a 
philanthropist in a quiet and unostenta- 
tious way. It is remembered of him that 
when the hired man of the late Mr. Mosher 
was suffering with glanders, no one but Mr. 
Snow would go to nurse him, and he re- 
mained beside the sufferer in the pest 
house until he passed away. This was nut 
the only time that he ministered in the 
sick rvom without money and without 
price, and when poor people died he saw 
that their graves were prepared for them 
free of cost totheir relatives. He was also 
kind to animals, and many a stray dog 
found a refuge in his home. He made no 
religious pretention and never aspired to 
office, but he was a Christian citizen of 
which any community might well be proud. 

Delaware, somewhat celebrated for its 
whipping post, has in its State pr son a sys- 
tem of schooling for its inmates that is 
worthy of imitation. Itis the result of a 
suggestion by prominent Quakers of Wil- 
mington, who recommended the opening of 
schools in the prison to warden S. Meserve. 
He readily fell in with the views of his 
friends of the Society of Friends, and money 











filled with the tobacco scented steam, the 





for books, slates, pens and pencils were sent 


to him by the thoughtful wearers of the 
broad-brimmed hats. A school room was 
improvised, and for three evenings a week 
those who can be trusted to leave their cells 
secure instruction in the ordinary branches 
of learning. The classes were put in charge 
of twoteachers who have found a number 
of prisoners who were only too anxious to 
vary the monotony of jail life by trying to 
improve their minds. Some of them are 
confined for long sentences and some for 
life, but they are all earnest in their studies. 
Notalking by the pupils to each other is 
allowed, and a uniformed guard is on 
hand in the school to preserve order. 
The teachers, we are told, pass up 
and °down the aisle examining the work 
of the prisoners, stopping to help one 
man who is laboriously endeavoring to get 
the correct total‘toja simple sum in addition, 
whispering to another who is copying sim- 
ple sentences from a primary reading book, 
looking over the shoulder of a third who is 
bending with a furrowed brow over a first 
lesson in geography, and halting by a fourth 
who repeats in a'whisper a few lines he 
has been told to commit to memory. Among 
these pupils are men of education, though, 
of course, the majority have grown up in 
ignorance, and are groping their way out of 
a state of mental darkness. One of the 
scholars, however, is an intelligent book- 
keeper, who does not need to be taught 
there, but he has implored leave to attend 
the school, though the instructors hardly 
know what to do with him. It is thought, 
however, that eventually he may be made 
an assistant teacher with profit to himself 
and his fellow unfortunates. The pupils 
have “home lessons” to do, which they 
study in their cells on the evenings when 
the school is not in session, and they really 
enjoy the opportunities afforded for occupy- 
ing their time at night before going to bed. 
It is thought by its originators that this 
prison school plan will lead to the rescuir g 
of many criminals whose minds have never 
been opened to knowledge of a proper char- 
acter, and that prison reform will also re- 
sult by making those behind the bars less 
turbulent and unreasonable. 

At its annual meeting this week the cor- 
poration of the Boston Home for Aged 
Colored Women showed a balance of 
$1431.14 in its treasury. Col. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson was re-elected, and the 
other officers chosen were Robert Homans, 
treasurer; Miss Lucy Parsons, clerk, and 
Mrs. R. J. Monks, Mrs. C. N. Turnbull, 
Mrs. A. Coolidge, Miss Anna Jackson, Mrs. 
R. P. Hallowell, Miss S. F. Storer, Mrs. T. 
W. Higginson, Mrs. T. B. Ayer, Mrs. 
Channing Libby, Miss Lucy Parsons, Mrs. 
J. W. George, Miss M. C. Curtis, Mrs. A. 
Strong, Miss L. M. Peabody, Mrs. S. Eliot, 
B. R. Wilson, Arthur Loud, Dr. A. H. 
Nichols, J. H. Morison and Robert Homans, 
directors. 

Congressman Charles F. Jay of Missouri 
recently told this story which shows that 
all millionaires are not flinty-hearted, but 
that some of them, for obvious reasons, do 
not boast of their charitable deeds. Mr, 
Jay says that a man who jhad known better 
days entered the cffice of a Western finan- 
cial magnate and asked fora loan of five 
dollars. The request was refused, and as 
the two!men had been once intimate friends , 
there was, of course, disappointment on the 
part of the needy applicant. As he turned 
to leave the room he was recalled, and 
shortly after an envelope was placed in his 
hands. It contained five crisp one-hundred 
dollar bills and a railroad ticket with berth 
on parlor-car. The recipient went to his old 
home and started a small business, from 
which he is receiving an income for sup- 
porting himself in comfort. 

Instruction in social science has now 
reached Chicago, where an institution for 
the teaching of the best philanthropic 
methods has been established revently. It 
is recognized as a branch of the extension 
division of the University of Chicago, and 
its staff will handle the work of this Insti- 
tute of Social Science, of which Prof. 
Graham Taylor is thedean. He will open 
the lectures, which are to be delivered 
weekly, with a series of six, covering the 
general field of service. Practical instruc- 
tion will be given in every instance to 
students who have already devoted much of 
their time to philanthropic labor. They 
will learn from this new institute how to 
devote their charitable energies to the best 
purposes, and will gain knowledge that will 
enable them to avoid wasting their time in 
unfruitfal fields. 

It is expected that the new observatory at 
Amherst will be ready for dedication at 
cummencement this year. The old observa- 
tory built in 1847 was one of the earliest and 
best in the country, but the growing collec- 
tion of instruments required more room, 
and Prof. David Todd, to whom the 
advancement of Amherst in astronom- 
ical science is due, has worked steadily for 
the new observatory. The gift of fifteen 
thousand dollars by Charles Wilder made 
possible, in 1898, the purchase of a suit- 
able site for a building, and also for a mod- 
ern house for the home of the director. 
Two or three years later a friend, who did 
not want his name published, gave twenty- 
fiye thousand dollars towards the erection of 
the observatory, provided a like sum was 
contributed within a reasonabletime. This 
was brought about, and Professor Todd 
made an extensive European tour in order 
to obtain information that would secure 
the best equipment for the new observatory. 
lt is on the summit of a hill, south of the 
college buildings, and near the Pratt and 
Blake athletic fields and groves, and is only 
atew minutes walk from the chapel and 
recitation halls. Ground was broken for it 
last May, when Professor ‘l'odd read a brief 
sketch of the history uf astronomy at Am- 
herst, and George A. Plimpton, chairman 
of the observatory committee of the trus- 
tees, turned the first spadeful, repeating 
as he did so a medieval Latin blessing. 
On the same occasion George W. Cab.e 
planted a tree near the observatory house, 
in the neighborhood of a number of other 
trees set out on various public occasions 
by Col. ‘Ihomas Wentworth Higginson, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the Rev. Dr. Kdward 





Everett Hale, Mrs. Alice Freeman Paimer 


The Seunterer. 


At the theatre the other evening a woman 

in a seat behind me was conversing about 

the play, and in the course of her remarks 

to a companion said: 

*“*I never read a playbill, and I never 

know the names of the people who are act- 
ing. I derive all my pleasure from the per- 
formance and the story of the piece. The 

characters seem real to me, because I do not 
know them as by any other designations 
than those they bear in the mimic scene. 

Now if I were familiar with the cognomens 
of their impersonators I would lose all in- 
terest in them.’’ 

‘“* You’d never make a matinee girl, then,” 
was the response. 

“* Of course not,’’ replied the other voice. 
**T would not go wild over Mr. Montmorency 

Jones because Ihad seen him as Romeo; 
nor would I send him fooiish letters that he 
might show to laughing friends and then 
twist into cigar lighters.’’ 

“Then the love-sick boy of Verona al- 
ways remains Romeo for you and never 
steps beyond the footlights into your every- 
day world.”’ 

* That’s it; distance lends enchantment 
to the view,” was the last I heard, for the 
orchestra ceased playing and the curtain 
was going up on the last act. 

Another conversation that I overheard— 
this time in an “ L’’ car—was equally enter- 
taining. 

**T haven’t heard our boarding mistress 
say a word for a week,”’ said one young fel- 
low to another. 

** Of course not,’? was the answer. ‘Her 
mouth is closed for repairs; she’s getting a 
new set of teeth.’’ 4 

All the harm that I wished this youthful 
satirist was that his lips would be sealed for 
a similar reason before he wasthirty. Hob- 
bledehoys utter an infinite deal of non- 
sense. 

Talking about women who earn an honest 
living by taking boarders, I am reminded 
that some are too liberal for their own 
profit, while others are so stingy that their 
guests, like Oliver Twist, ask for more. 
A friend of mine who asked for a third cup 
of tea the other night at his pension—there’s 
a French appellation for you—was met with 
a stony stare and the icy remark: 
** Why, you have had your twos! ”’ 

This reminds me of another boarder, who 


W. Hunt; Society and Librarian, L. H. Mead; 
Statistician, G. A. Parke; Piofessor of Vege- 
table Physiology, G. A. Parker; Pomologist, A. C. 
Sternberg; Executive Committee and Committee 
on Awards and Premiums, A. W. Driggs, John 
Coombs, C. M. Rogers, F. W. Davis, J. F. Huss 
and E. 8. Geer. 

—-A well-attended meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Farmers and Cattle Owners Association 
was held in Worcester, Jan. 9. Objection was 
made to the change that was made a short time 
ago in regard to milk inspecting. The old law 
said that the inspector should collect samples of 
milk,and within ten days return the figures of 
analysis to the person from whom the sample 
was taken, thus showing whether the milk was 
above or below the standard, and how much 
above or below the standard 1t was. When 
the revised law went into effect it stated 
that the :mspectors should collect the samples 
as before, but should return only reports to 
those farmers whose milk was below standard. 
Prot. F. S. Cooley gave an address on selec- 
tion of cattle. Two institutes are to be held at 
Concord during the remainder of the winter, and 
L. G. Dresser, J. L. Harrington and Warren C. 
Jewett comprise the committee in charge. The 
State board of agriculture will provide the speak- 
ers for these meetings. The election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, L. C. Dresser, 
Gardner; Vice-Presiaents, J. H. Miller of Win- 
chendon and William D. Rudd of South Natick; 
Recording Secretary, J. L. Harrington, Lunen- 
burg; Treasurer, Warren C. Jewett, Worcester; 
Trustees, C. E. Parker, Holden; J. Lewis Ells- 
worth, Worcester; Alden Derby, Leominster; J. 
E. Putnam, Fitchburg; 8. H. Reed, West Brook- 
field; Louis J. Kendall, Worcester; T. E. Ment- 
zer, Northboro; Nathan Derby, Concord; G. M. 
Allen, Franklin; Dr. Austin Peters, Jamaica 
Plain; E. A. Waters, Shrewsbury; H. A. Gilman, 
Westboro; George H. Ellis, Newton; Edward 
Kent, Newbury. 

—The United States retains its position as 
first among the coal-producing countries of the 
world, @ position taken in 1899 and strengthened 
each year since that date. This country now 
produces about one-third the entire world’s sup- 
ply of coal, and consumes from 97 to 98 per cent. 


of it within its own borders. 
-—For eleven months of the year 1903 the 


number of immigrants landed at Boston has been 
64,060, compared with 54,149 for the same period 
last year and 56,214 for the whole year of 1902. 
In November the total number landed was 3115, 
of whom 1777 were males and 1338 females. These 
included 404 English, 728 Scandinavians, 770 
Ital ans, 299 Irish, 211 Greeks, 188 Hebrews and 
165 Finns. They brought a total of $62,327. 
Massachusetts will be the home, tempor rily at 
least, of 1260; New York comes second with 332; 
190 have gone to Minnesota and 188 to Illinois, 
the remainder settling in varying numbers in 
States all over the Union. Twenty-three of the 
immigrants were prof-ssional tradesmen, 595 
skilled laborers, 851 unskilled, 558 personal and 





had the temerity to proffer a request for 
a second piece of pie. He got it, but it was 
80 small that he took out a magnifying glass | 
and regarded it attentively for a minute be- | 
fore he swallowed it at one gulp. Then he, 
turned to the pretty waiter-girl and ex- 
claimed: 

** Sally, bring me another piece of pie of 
precisely the same size as the last one.” 
Then a smile went round the table, and 
since that time in that locality small pies 
have not been cut up into eight pieces in- 
stead of four. 

Still, with eggs that are not particularly 
fresh at forty-five cents a dozen, those who 
keep boarders are having ahardtime. What 
has become of the man who invented the 
artificial egg. Let him step forward now 
and yolk onto a fortune. I am afraid 
though that his imitation hen fruit can’t be 
beaten. 

When a young woman marries an old 
man she always has some excuse, but the 
strangest one that I have heard for 
May’s mating with December was revealed 
to me one evening recently, when I inquired 
of a fair cousin why she had wedded a hus- 
band forty years her senior. 

‘* Why,” she answered, ‘“[ wanted him 
as a companion for pa.”’ 

But ‘** Auld Robin Gray ’’ is a good man 
to her, and she is apparently as happy as if 
she had married some one nearer her own 
age. Besides, there is a fortune for her not 
many years hence, if she lives, and perhaps, 
after all, her solicitude for her daddy was 
not the only reason for her matrimonial 
venture. 

Marriage, however, is a lottery that a 
good many people do not want to takea 
chance in. I have an acquaintance, a con- 
firmed old bachelor, who says this year he 
keeps himself chained for fear some wo- 
man will propose to him. 

Leap year comes one year in four, 

Then Mary Ann has one chance more. 


>_> 





——The Department of Agriculture has been 
co-operating with the Navy and War depart- 
ments tn the inspection of butter purchased by 
the latter departments. Dairy inspectors have 
examined and passed upon seven hundred thou- 
sand pounds of butter bought by the Navy De- 
partment. 

— Representative Badger of Onio has intro- 
duced a bill placing cattle hides on the free list, 
to take effect May 1, next. 

— A report is now in course of preparation by 
the Department of Agriculture on various to- 
bacco diseases. Tobacco experts have been 
studying the subject for upwards of a year, and 
besides laboratory work an expert of the depart- 
ment, Dr. McKenney, has visited the principal 
tobacco-growing areas and studied the distribu- 
tion and behavior of the diseases in the field. 

—United States Consul J. C. McNally writes 
from Liege, Belgium, that the authorities of the 
Universal Exposition, to be held in Liege in 1905, 
have decided to offer a prize of $19,300 for an 
airship competition to be held in connection 
therewith. The details of the contest are now 
under consideration. 

—tThe California raisin crop last year was 
110,000,000 pounds. The State practically supplies 
the country with raisins. We imported last year 
about six million pounds of raisins, but ex ported 
almost an equal quantity. 

—Consul Ridgely at Nantes, France, states 
that while last year, owing to the light French 
wheat crop, considerable American wheat was 
sold in France notwithstanding a duty of $1.35 
per each 220 pounds, this year the French wheat 
crop is good, and no lucrative. 

—The Bureau of Statistics has compiled a 
statement showing that most of the principal 
nations of the world are endeavoring to develop 
cotton growing in their various territories. They 
do not relish their dependency upon the United 
States for this crop. The English are experi- 
menting in their colonial possessions in East 
Africa, West Africa, India and the West Indies. 
The Germans are experimenting in Africa; Rus- 
sia in her southern territories, which already 
produce considerable quantities of cotton. 

—During the last fiscal year 1,729,100 doses of 
black-leg vaccine were distributed among cattle 
growers. The Bureau of Anima) Industry is pub- 
lishing a table which shows that of the animals 
vaccinated which were not already in a practi- 
cally dying condition, only about half of one per 
cent. died. 

—The Canadian Pacific Railway is calling for 
tenders for extensive irrigation in the West. 
The project will be started near Calgary, and if 
it proves successful over 3,000,000 acres of land 
will be reclaimed by the company. 

——The annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society was held Jan. 11 in Hart- 
ford. Although the society has given no exhi- 
bition during the past twelve months, the year 
has been especially profituble to the members 
since much work bas been done in preparing 
the State’s horticultural exhibit for the St. 
Louis Exposition. Before this exhibit is sent 
away this spring it will be shown ata 
free exhibition to be given in Hartford 
in February. These officers were elected: 
President, A. C. Sternberg of West Hartford; 
Vice-Presidents, Theodore Wirth for Hartford 
County, J. X. Amrhyn for New Haven County, 
D. A. Lyman for Windham County, Edwin Hoyt 
for Fairfield County, A. N. Pierson for Middlesex 
County, T. H. Gold for Litchfield County and O. 





| and Miss Hildegarde Hawthorne. 


A. Leonard for Tolland County; Treasurer, W. 


domestic servants and 882 had no regular occu- 
pation. 

——tThe debt of the United States is stated at 
$925,011,637. The indebtedness of the German 


| Empire is given at $698,849,.400, and of the Ger- 


man States, $2,687,621,000. Five European coun- 
tries—France, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
Italy and Spain—show an aggregate indebt- 
edness of' over $17,000,000,000, thus forming 
one-half of the total indebtedness of the 
world. The per capita debt, as stated in the or- 
der of magnitude, is: New Zealand, $327.11; Com- 
monwealth of Australia, $277.79; Portugal, 
$151.02; France, $150.31; Uruguay, $132 81; Hon- 
duras, $124.19; Spain, $110.72; Argentina, $100.08; 
United Kingdom, $92.59; Netherlands, $86.62; 
Belgium, $81.28; Italy, $78.85. The debt of the 
United States is given at $11.51 per capita. 

—A German colony is being settled near Vic- 
toria, Tex., a ten thousand-acre tract of land 
having been secured for the purpose. 

—tThe Misses Hewlitt of Queenstown, N. B., 
have successfully conductei their own farm of 
350 acres for the last twenty-five years. 











Extract of Smoke 
Smokes meat ectly in& 
Made from hickory wood. 





Delicious flavor. Cleaner, cheaper. No 
kkehouse needed. Send for eireular, 
E KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by thia 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Tlustratea, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Twain 
and Manage Them. 

book of its kind. Contains most important 
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P and sleep; in fact, everyth 
a them. Over  nirty-five walf-tone illus 
from life. “My Cat Tom,” “A Cat Letter,” “ Rats,” 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘‘Her Wants bupplied,” 
“ attentive to Cats,” “The Homeless Cat,” “A 
Story,” “The S ou Cat,” * A Hosp’ 
inte: tales. T 














excellent treatise on the cat, forms a tful gift 
ik. ) Robert Kent James. 
“ No autnor ci uld be more justified in 8 on 


his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an expositor of the 
for thousands of beautifu spomnene of 

ely creatures owe not only their existence, 
tot da knowledge 


8 
of this well-known breeder. e con 
much useful information as to the diet and general 

faet,a work that is indispensable to 

any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mails.”—,Vew York Vogue. 

“It comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 

breeders of ey will find this book interesting 
Pam Ci Gent 


lemon. 
«Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
- moe tive in this book.”—School 


neapolis. 

“ It seems to us abook which those who are fond o« 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Augell, in Our 
Dumb Boston. 

“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
A mand othe: cats. It tastefully bound and 
tally ustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Ch 

olume of highest anteerny exc 
full of facts, beautifully ilus' 
teator, Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid. $1.25. For sale by booksellers os 
JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers 
BB W achinvion Street, Bos 


POULTRY KEEPING. 
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HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Predm 
able Peultry Raising. 

Chapters on How to Make a yeas 
oeping Bouitry; Ree Yards od ia) 
ce of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
Chicks; Fattening and Prepa ng rey fot 
3, 





Market; Diseases of Poultry; Duc eese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and incubators; 
Use of Green Bore for Poultry, 


etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLoucH- 


F WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Beston. Masn. 
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Let the gypsy moth continue to tremble. 
Winchester also is now in line for his ex- 
termination. 
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It is not altogether unnatural that the 
New England Shoe and Leather Associa- 
tion should wish to put the consular service 
on a new footing. 








We read with pleasure of the capture of 
the young man who has been stealing bool:s 
fromthe Public Library; but what would 
we not give to hear of the capture of the 
gifted individual who writes on the mar- 


gins! 


Two of the most heroic actions of the 
week were performed, the one by a fireman 
who stopped ranaway horses, and the other 
by an ordinary citizen who went to the top 
of a burning building to save the inmates 
from fire. 





Yale is apparently about to follow Har- 
vard in abandoning the tipping of waiters 
in the student commons. The change is 
said to have made some of the Cambridge 
waiters crimson with anger. And it will 
probably make all of the New Haven wait- 
ers feel blue. ‘ 


<> 
<> 


Senator Pattison is not happy in combin- 
ing the names of Mahomet and Dowie ina 
single phrase; the combination smacks of 
undigested reading on the subject of Ma- 
homet. Obviously false historical per- 
spective is a double-edge tool for orators 
to monkey with. 
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‘“‘Too many agricultural fairs,”’ says 
Commissioner Gilman. True enough, such 
as they are. Someof them have forfeited 
all just claim to support by the State as a 
service to agriculture. A midwayand a 
horse trot, with a little produce and fancy 
work in the background, is not doing much 
for the cause of agriculture. 

There were few candidates, we notice, 
for the recent civil service examination in 
taxidermy at the Smithsonian Institute. 
Few persons evidently felt themselves quite 
up to the requirements; yet it is safe to say 
that without the exigencies of the examina- 
tion almost anybody who wanted the sal- 
ary would have felt qualified to stuff an old 
rat. 











We should like to see every State agri- 
cultural department appoint the right kind 
of a committee to inspect the fairs, with in- 
structions to find and prosecute every 
gambling device or improper sideshow on 
the premises. If the State departments 
will not do this work, the State Grange con- 
ventions should take it up in a direct and 
practical manner. 
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President Harper of the University of 
Chicago prefers young men who are dull 
and young women who will work rather 
than students who are unusually bright. If 
parents take this statement too seriously, 
however, we fear that very, very many 
young men and women will be kept away 
from Chicago out of consideration for Presi- 
dent Harper’s feelings. 

Truly there is something hilariously sar- 
donic in the picture of the happy school 
children of Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 
rebelliously playing football with that very 
globe intended for their instruction in geog- 
raphy, their teacher, meantime, lying bound 
and trembling. These littleones of Craw- 
ford County evidently have no designs on 
the Presidency. 
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The notion of compelling immigrants to 
s2rve a kind of apprenticeship as citizens 
for some years before being allowed to vote, 
seems hardly practicable. Some of them 
are all right in the first place. Those who 
are not should be sorted out before they 
land. A million a year, such as they are, 
is too many. Uncle Sam should sort and 
grade them a great deal more thoroughly 
than is now being done. 
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This plan for beating the Devil, way 
down in Tennessee, by establishinga library 
and reading-room for moonshiners, looks 
almost asif it might have emanated from 
our vwn neighborhood. We sincerely trust 
that the works of Old Sleuth (which we re- 
member having seen our school fellows 
reading with pleasure) will not be omitted 
in equipping the reading-room,—particu- 
larly the story of ‘* Old Ironsides, the Gov- 
ernment Detective,’’ which, so our school- 
mates assured us, dealt with this very 
region. 
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Farmers in sentiment occupy a middle 
ground between capital and labor, with 
little sympathy for the method of either. 
The point was well illustrated at the recent 
meeting of Boston milk producers. The 
very name of *‘ Union ”’ had proved so un- 
pleasantly suggestive of strikes, boycotts 
and walking delegates and the like, that the 
secretary and many influential members 
joined in the saccessful effort to change the 
name to ‘*Association.’”?’ On the other hand, 
some of the remarks made on the same oc¢a- 
sion indicated distrust of the close co-opera- 
tion required for control of large capital 
and business. The average farmer is, in 
fact, capitalist and workingman in one per- 
son, possessing both the power of the one 
and the numbers of the other class, and 
easily able to control them all should the 
class strength be fully and unitedly put 
forth. 
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The increase of adulteration in grass seeds 
is at last attracting legislative notice. A 
bill has been brought before Congress 
aimed especially at the frauds in Kentucky 
blue grass, orchard grass and the various 
clovers. The seed swindler is one of the 
meanest of cheats, because for a few dollars 
extra gain he causes perhaps ten times as 
much loss to the man who uses the seed, 
which produces a light crop or introduces 
harmful weeds. For instance, Kentucky 
blue-grass seed is mixed with Canadian blue 
grass, about half and half, and it is impos- 
sible to detect the adulteration except by an 
expert under a magnifying glass. The 
Canadian blue grass is considered worthless 
in comparison as a pasture, and with it, the 
obnoxious weed, the Canadian thistle, has 
been introduced into this country. Within 
the last seven months, it is alleged, over 
850,000 pounds of Canadian blue-grass seed 
have been brought into the United States, 
and all of it has been used for adulterating 
Kentucky blue grass. The adulteration 
of orchard grass and red clover is carried on 
to the same extent as the blue grass. 
Meadow fescue, English rye grass and Ital- 
ian rye grass are used to adulterate orchard 
grass, while yellow trefoil is used to adul- 
terate red clover and alfalfa. Sometimes 
the inferior seeds added are first killed by 


_| maiden will write books,compose music, act 


heating. In that case no foul growth is in- 
troduced, but there is a poor stand,and the 
planter blames the weather, because, as he 
supposes, the seed failed to catch. The 
whole contemptible business. should be 
stopped by national law. This bill and the 
Brownlow good roads bill both deserve the 
support of farmers. 
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The Girl and Her Career. 

In many families there has arisen of late 
the problem of how te deal with the earnest, 
sanguine girl, who longs for a career. This 
career is‘usually of an artistic nature. The 





plays. To this end she wishes to have first, 
a liberal education, and then freedom with 


‘of many thoughtful women, including Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, formerly (of this city. 
Mrs. Gilman has well termed the new girl’s 
desire for a career her “wild oats.” She 
earnestly pleads, in a recent number of the 
Woman’s Journal, that the girl be given an 
opportunity to sow these wild oats. ‘“‘ It is 
true,” she says, ‘‘ that marriage and mother- 
hood should belong to every woman, unless 
she is debarred by some radical unfitness ; 
but a girl with this strong working impulse 
is far likelier to come to her woman’s heri 

tage in due season if she is allowed to sow 
her wild oats first. Few voung girls are gen- 
iuses. But ifthey are, woe to the hand that 
checks them!’ Woe indeed. It is strange 
how much more clearly the strong North- 
ern writers have perceived this, than we of 
forward-moving America have yet been able 
todo. ln that powerful drama, ‘‘ Magda,’’ 
written by the great German, Sudermann, 
—a work which has just been presented 
at the Columbia Theatre by Miss Nance 
O’Neil with such pathos and passion as we 
have never seen elsewhere,—the terrible 
sorrow that comes from a narrow-minded 
desire to blight genius as manifested in a 
girl, is made very plain. Ibsen in “The 
Doll’s House’? preaches the same thing, 
the sin, as well as the futility, of dealing 
with a vigorous feminine aspiration as if it 
were a puerile thing. Mrs. Gilman likewise 
believes that a healthy, well-educated girl 
will be none the worse fora year or two 
among strangers alone, dependent on her- 
self. And certainly if close touch is kept 
with the loving ones at home, this must be 
true. The danger and trouble come, as we 
see so clearly in ‘‘ Magda,’’ because too 
often a girl, to fulfill her career, is forced 
to break with those who might lend her 
balance. The sifting processes of freedom 
and experience are certainly necessary to 
all of usin these days, the women no less 
than the men among us. And what is true 
of the girl who needs to work for her daily 
bread, is equally true of the girl to whom 
the money is not actually necessary. 

There is no more reason why a girl who 
happens to have parents able to feed and 
clothe her properly should be denied the 
great good of work, than her brother of 
whom much is expected. The consideration 
of sex should not enter i1to the question at 
all. Mrs. Gilman, whose grasp on economics 
is fairly keen, aud whose satiric powers are 
unrivaled, suggests that to deny a girl a 
career, just because she need not work for 
her bread, is as inconsistent as to dispossess 

President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Uni- 

versity of his chair, and put in his place the 

neediest scholar that could be found. ‘‘ Why 

should President Eliot be taking the bread 

and butter out of the mouth of the deserv- 

ing poor man?” she demands with an irre- 

sistible reducto ad absurdum. “All our 

rich people should give up business at 

once and play the rest of their lives as 

some of them are piously doing now 

if the girl who need not work must not. 

Andof our working classes we should keep 

close watch, so that as soon as one man 

has more than any of the others we may 

take away his job and give it to the one 

who ‘ needs it’ most.” 

The tide which has begun to flow away 

from the housekeeping industries will not 

soon ebb, inasmuch asthe education of boys 

and girls is almost the same nowadays, 

their aspirations as they approach maturity 

will be the same. Each year sees a larger 

number of girls who are no more willing to 

stay at home and pursue ‘‘ the daily round, 

the common task,’’—meaning housework,— 

than are their brothers. ln this there is 

nothing to cause alarm. Let the girl have 

her career if she wants it. She’ll make an 

all the better grandmother for having had it. 
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Japanese and Russian. 


If there should be war between Russia 
and Japan, there would be a great many 
people in our own country who would like 
to see Jupan finally victorious. Not that 
they have any great animosity toward the 
nation of the Czar, except in a general way 
for its treatment of the Jews, but because 
our Japanése friends have learned much 
from America in the way of warfare and 
other things, while they have taught us 
much in return in the way of decorative art. 
The Russians are men of greater bulk 
than the Japanese, but the battle is not 
always to the strong, and sometimes skill 
and endurance count more than weight in 
an encounter. The soldiers of Japan, 
though not tall, are fine specimens of man- 
hood from a military point of view, and 
have been skillfully trained for their duties. 
They were accounted the best marching 
troopsin the advance on Pekin a few years 
ago, with the Americans a close second, and 
the English, German and Russians follow- 
ing in theorder named. The Japanese are 
not gross feeders like the people of Northern 
nations, and can, therefore, carry rations 
fora longer campaign than their possible 
antagonists, while they are rarely despond- 
ent or out of sorts, owing to their good 
physical condition generally. 
Naturally the initial fighting, if there 
should be a contest, would take place upon 
the water near Japan, and as the Japanese 
navy is in excellent condition, with hardy, 
intelligent and alert sailors, the advantage 
would be on the sideof the Eastern nation. 
Russia is a hard foe to beat on her own 
ground, but away from it in Korea, where 
most of the land fighting would be done, she 
might prove more vulnerable. If Japan 
could get an army there by sweeping away 
the Russian fleet, she would give the in- 
truder a fierce tussle that he would not 
speedily forget in his probable retreat. 








The Panama Message. 


There was of course much that was not 
new in President Roosevelt’s Panama mes- 
sage. The historical portion of it had been 
rehearsed before, but in the document he 
shows why the new republic was recog- 
nized and in whom the power of recog- 
nition rested. The executive and not the 
legislative branch of the national. Govern- 
ment recognizes new governments and ne- 
gotiates treaties as the representative of the 
people of our Republic. ‘Therefore it would 
seem as if the President’s proceedings in 
regard to Panama were of a character from 
which there is no appeal. The new republic 
is not only acknowledged by the United 





which to make the most of herself. That | 
she should be accorded both is the conclusion 
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control over the isthmus now is supreme, 
and there is no possibility of Colombia’s 
gaining a hold there in the future unless all 
signs fail. We must give the new Panama 
government as much encouragement and 
support as we gave Cuba in her struggle to 
maintain her independence. Presideut 
Roosevelt speaks tu the point when he says 
that he will not for one moment discuss the 
possibility of the United States committing 
an act of such baseness as to abandon the 
new isthmian republic. 

In regard to the canal, some people are 
of the opinion that the President should 
have immediately considered the Nicaragua 
route upon the rejection of the Hay-Herran 
treaty, but he claims that he could not, ac- 
cording to the Spooner act, turn to Nica- 
ragua while there wasa likelihood of his 
gaining possession of territory in Panama 
for the waterway. He has secured the con- 
trol desired, and he is responsible to his 
fellow citizens alone for the work he has 
accomplished. They will decide whether it 
is right or wrong. 

The discussion of the ratification of the 
treaty is now going on in the national 
Senate, and if its members decide favorably 
in regard to it there will be no hindrance to 
the construction of the canal. Of course 
there ure many well-meaning people who 
are of the opinion that we have treated 
Colombia meanly in our attitude towards 
Panama, but if it is true that Colombia was 
trying to confiscate the French claims in 
that part of the canal already built, it looks 
as if the baseness lay with the country that 
has lost Panama through her own greed 
and double dealing. Even those whodo not 
agree with President Roosevelt must ac- 
knowledge that he has shown in his mes- 
age the courage of his convictions. 
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Entertaining, Ancient and Modern. 


Of course it had its unpleasant phases, 
that old-fashioned method of entertaining. 
To be confrontedthe moment one arrived 
for one’s first call with the family album, 
and made to listen to the biographies of 
‘““my aunt and my husband’s uncle, the 
friend of my youth and the man I didn’t 
marry ” was areal drain upon one’s fo: ti- 
tude as well as upon one’s adjectives. And 
even worse than the photograph album was 
the autograph book in which one was re- 
quired to inscribe at no notice whatever, 
dainty and admiring tributes to the fair 
lady who possessed it. But the parties 
were real fun with their conundrums, their 
kissing games and their Virginia reels and 
the high teas to which one was asked when 
a sufficient degree of intimacy had been es- 
tablished, as well as the sleigh rides, in- 
formal dances and checker contests that 
followed offered ample opportunity for real 
enjoyment as well as for the cultivation of 
satisfying and stimulating acquaintance- 
ship. 

All these methods of entertaining and 
being entertained went out, however, when 
the Steel Engraving Lady was superseded 
by the Gibson Girl. Now there is no time 
to see one’s friends or to indulge in any 
adequate expression one’s fine social pro- 
clivities. If we must stay at home to enter- 
tain a friend let us have half a dozen people 
in to make the affair into a “‘function.”’ It 
is by no means six times as expensive to 
entertain six people as to entertain one. 
And think of the saving of time and 
strength as well as the great advantage of 
wiping off in one fell swoop a good share of 
one’s social debts. That the friend would 
yield a great deal more that is worth while 
in the intimacy ofa tete-a-tete luncheon or 
prefer a quiet chat to a rattling feminine 
babel is a consideration of no account what- 
ever compared to the greater advantages 
already set forth as accruing toa “ func- 
tion.” 

Or one desires to have a guest from a dis- 
tant city meet afew of the pleasant people 
one knows, and a little afternoon tea is 
planned with perhaps twenty good friends 
invited. But before the afternoon arrives, 
there are nine chances out of ten that the 
little list will have grown to fifty names, 
and the “* tea’’ have become a reception, so 
that in place of a fairly satisfactory ac- 
quaintance with ten or fifteen people of con- 
genial tastes and kindred pursuits, the poor 
stranger in a strange land will have been 
metaphorically pecked at in your house by 
two score of women, each one of whom has 
been quite as bored by her as she has been by 
them, even though in the nature of things 
no one of them gave her more than a scant 
two minutes of whip-cream conversation,— 
every one keeping a weather eye out the 
while for an opportunity to escape. 

Surely, even the photograph album and 
its attendant evils was better than this. At 
least one got to know one’s hostess a little 
via her deceased aunt’s second husband. 
Rhode Island College Notes. 


The winter term at the Rhode Island Col- 
lege opens with renewed enthusiasm and 
promises well for the future. It is no 
small evidence of the quality of the work 
done here that the young men who took the 
six-weeks course in Farm Practice have 
all returned to take up other lines of study. 
The special course in Poultry Keeping 
just begun is taken by a class of twenty, 
only two of whom are residents of Khode 
Island. It would seem that a course that 
attracts students from other States should be. 








own State. Poultry keeping as a specialty 
is peculiarly adapted to Rhode Island con- 
ditions. The large nuinber of experienced 
poultrymen in the State makes it possible 
for this college to give a course in this im- 





States, but by other leading powers. Its 


portant branch of farming which is unsur- 


better patronized by the poultrymen of our | 


passed by any other agricultural college. 
Lectures are given by experts in different 
phases of the business, and the instruction 
is illustrated and enforced by visits during 
the course to several successful poultry 
farms. The instruction is under the imme- 
diate direction of Dr. Cooper Curtice, pro- 
fessor of Animal Industry. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
with its largely increased membership, is 
showing corresponding activity. On Sun- 
day, Jan. 10, the young men listened to an 
excellent address by Mr. Charles F. Savage, 
president of Brown University Y. M. C. 
A. On Monday following, the chapel exer- 
cises were in charge of the association, and 
an address of remarkable strength was 
given by Mr. Charles W. Gilkey, Harvard, 
703. His remarks were heartily applauded 
by the students. Mr. Gilkey was accom- 
panied by Mr. A. G. Bookwalter, who won 
such a warm place in the hearts of the stu- 
dents on his previous visit. Both are en- 
gaged in general Y. M. C. A. work and will 
be heartily welcomed here whenever they 
may revisit Kingston. A class in Bible 
study in charge of Prof. Gilbert Tolman 
has been organized. Meetings of the class 
are held Sunday at 9,30 A. M. in the recita- 
tion rooms at Lippitt Hall. 

The regular Thursday lecture at 11.10 
A. M. continues to be avaluable adjunct of 
vollege life. On Jan. 14 the lecturer was 
Bishop McVickar of Pravidence, who gave 
the students an excellent address on “‘ Chris- 
tian Manliness.”’ 

Under the auspices of the Rhode [sland 
College Lecture Association, Mr. J. L. Har- 
bour of Boston delighted his audience, Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 8, with his mirth-provok- 
ing lecture, ‘‘ Blessed be Humor.” This is 
the first of the seriesand was well attended 
in spite of the severity of the weather. 

Arrangements have been made for hold- 
ing a special meeting of the Kingston 
Teachers Association at the college chapel 
on Saturday, Jan. 23, at 1.30 P. M. The pro- 
gramme opens with a welcome by President 
Buttertield and a response by superinten- 
dent B. E. Helme, followed by papers and 
talks by various members of the faculty and 
of the association. Music for the occasion 
will be under the direction of Prof. W. E. 
Drake. Parents, school committees and 
others interested in the advancement of our 
public schools are invited to be present. 

Kingston, R. I. veut 


Vegetables and Fruit. 


The market is very tirm for most lines 
of vegetables. Both receipts and demand 
have been sumewhat checked by the cold and 
stormy weather. Potatoes hold steady, but 
the market is quiet, with light receipts and 
littie trading. The price for choice, native 
stock is about $2.25 per barrel. Cabbages 
continue tirm at the high prices quoted of 
late. Cranberries are in light receipt, with 
prices fully maintained. 

Squashes hold at $50 per ton for choice 
stock. Onions are selling well at a slightly 
higher level. Hothouse stuff is slightly 
weaker in price, owing to better supplies of 
Southern truck. The demand for hothouse 
lettuce stuff has been somewhat affected 
this week by the arrival of some very fine 
lettuce from Florida, which dealers say is 
much better than the native product at 
present. Southern string beans are more 
plenty. Spinach is scarce and high. 

Good cabbages in Boston market bring 
$2.50 per barrel, which is much higher than 
usual at this time of the year. Market 
gardeners who team produce to Boston have 
been complaining of the snow on the streets 
in the market district. They say that the 
streets are worse than any other part of 
the city, and that it takes three horses to 
pull a one-horse load. 

Reports from the North Carolina district 
indicate both a short acreage and a short 
crop. They are also expected to be later 
than usual. 

Vegetables from Cuba have been on the 
market in larger quantities than usual this 
year. Tomatoes, peppers, okra and Ber- 
muda onions so called, are the principal 
lines. These vegetables are raised by 
Americans, are packed like those from Flor- 
ida, and come into active competition in 
that section. Cuban tomatoes bring about 
$3 per crate. 

Lettuce at Chicago is now a good part of 
the home-growing product, although for- 
merly the Western markets depended 
largely on Boston and southern growers. 
The Western lettuce sells somewhat lower 
than that shipped from Boston. 

At New York arrivals of foreign cab- 
bages have continued large. One ship 
brought 11,700 crates from Denmark, which 
sold at $12 to $13 per hundred heads. Im- 
ported cabbage pays duty of three cents per 
head. 

A steamer from Germany last week 
brought one thousand cases of eggs, which 
sell at prices rather above the storage stock, 
but are said not to be of very good quality. 
The stock of storage eggs is rather larger 
than was expected. It is thought there are 
about twelve thousand cases in New York 
and Jersey City, compared with seventy- 
five thousand cases of last year. 

Reports from southern Texas say the dry 
weather has very unfavorably affected the 
crops of winter vegetables. 
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Steady Apple Markets. 

Apple trade is very quiet in severe 
weather, but prices are fully maintained. 
The best and fancy grades sell readily, and 
| even the seconds being reduced in quantity, 
are more easily disposed of than earlier in 
theseason: The situation, however, is not 


count of the very large stock in storage. 

With very moderate arrivals the market 
at Manchester, England, has been very firm 
during the past week, and prices show 4 
further advance of from 25 to 50 cents per 
barrel. The demand seems to be setting in 
again as dealers’ stocks are quite exhausted, 
and it is believed that the consumption will 
keep pace with the deliveries now on the 
way. The guality of those that arrived this 
week has been fairly satisfactory. Russets 
are particularly well in demand now and 
realize high figures. Quotations: Ameri- 
can, Baldwins, $3 to $3.25; Spies, $3.25 to 
$3.40; Greenings, $3.50 to $3.85. Canadian, 


Greenings, $2.50 to $4.50; Russets, $3.75 to 
$5.70. 

The total apple shipments to European 
ports for the week ending Jan. 16 were 
75,014 barrels, including 20,779 barrels from 
Boston, 18,887 barrels from NewYork, 23,967 
barrels from Portland, 5679 barrels from 
Halifax and 5702 barrels from St. John, N. 
B. The total shipments included 44,257 
barrels to Liverpool, 13,053 barrels to Lon- 
don, 4083 barrels to Glasgow and 13,621 bar- 
rels to various ports. The shipments for the 
same week last year were 63,896 barrels. 
The total shipments since the opening 
of the season have been 2,700,218 barrels, 
against 1,877,183 barrels for the same time 
last year. The total shipments this season 
include 506,798 barrels from Boston, 884,850 
barrels from New York, 200,761 barrels 
from Portland, 728,132 barrels from Mon- 
treal,. 323,798 barrels from Halifax, 41,221 
barrels from St. John and 14,658 barrels 
from Annapolis. 
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An Attractive Market Apple. 

The Blenheim apple, sometimes called 
Blenheim Pippin, is a variety of all-around 
excellence that is attracting an increased 
degree of notice. Its season is October to 
February, or about the same as the Bald- 
wins and other standard winter kinds. Its 
large size, even shape and good quality, 
both for table and for cvoking, together 
with productiveness and vigor of tree, have 
caused it to gain rapidly in favor as a mar- 
ket apple, although it has as yet nowhere 
been very extensively planted except in 
parts of Nova Scotia and southern Ontario. 

Origin: A garden in Woodstock, England, 
near the residence of the Duke of Marl- 
borough; shown at a meeting of the London 
Horticultural Society in 1819, and intro- 
duced into France in 1840. The specimen 
shown was from the orchards at the Ontario 
station, and is reproduced here by permis- 
sion. Tree: Very vigorous in habit, and 
consequently a scant bearer while young, 
but a regular and abundant bearer as it 
grows older; dwarfed on the Paradise stock 
the tree becomes an early bearer. Fruit: 
Large to very large on favorable soil, av- 
eraging three inches high by 34 inches 
broad; form, roundish oblate, slightly 
smaller at the apex than at the base, very 
regular; color yellowish, splashed with dull 
red on sunny side and streaked, and with 
deep red dots, small and distinct; stem, 
short, three-fourths of an inch long, stout, in 
a large russeted cavity; calyx large and very 
open, with short segments placed in a large, 
green cavity. Flesh: Cream white, fine, 
crisp, moderately juicy; flavor, sweet, 
spicy, slightly acid. 
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Provision Markets Strong. 


Pork and beef have both tended slightly 
higher prices, with quite an advance in 
lard. The kill of hogs at Boston ‘was 
smaller for the week. The total was 28,800; 
preceding week, thirty-eight thousand; 
same week last year, 33,500. The export 
demand has been small, the total value by 
Boston packers having been about $90,000; 
preceding week, $190,000; same week a year 
ago, $210,000. 

The marketings of hogs continue fairly 
liberal, being slightly less than the preced- 
ing week, but more than during the corre- 
sponding week last year, so that the total 
for the season to date has overtaken the 
total for the corresponding time last year, 
according to the Cincinnati Price Current. 
Total Western packing for the week 580,000, 
compared with 595,000 the preceeding week 
and 540,000 two weeks ago. For the corre- 
sponding time last year the number was 
555,000 and two years ago 550,000. From Nov. 
1 the total is 5,910,000, compared with 5,900,- 
000 a year ago—an increase of ten thou- 
sand. Prices have declined slightly, the 
present average for prominent markets 
being about $4.75 per one hundred pounds, 
compared with $4.80 a week ago, $4.70 two 
weeks ago, $6.55 a year ago, $6 two years 
ago, $5.15 three years ago and $4.55 four 
years ago. The quality of receipts as re- 
ported is generally satisfactory. 

The arrivals of fresh beef at Boston}were 
smaller than for the previous week, but still 
very large. The total foi the week was 202 
cars for Boston and 111 cars for export, a 
total of 313 cars; preceding week, two hun- 
dred cars for Boston and 160 cars for export, 
a total of 360 cars ; same week a year ago, 142 
cars for Boston and fifty-seven cars for 
export, a total of 199 cars. Lambs have 
declined somewhat during the week under 
full receipts; muttons and yearlings are 
easy; veals hold firm. 


a 
<> 








Northern Vermont Farm Notes. 
Many farmers are now substituting 
cement for plank floors in their stables. 
From their greater durability they are likely 
to be cheaper in the end than wood. With 
them there is little wear, thus preventing 
cracks, and holes are tight, holding all of 
the liquids, and are better in most respects. 
There is one defect, and that is at times 
they are slippery and liable to do harm. 
This can be avoided to some extent by 
making the surfac, a little rough, but this 
isnot always a preventive. Here is what 
promises to bea remedy. A littledry sand 
sprinkled on the floor will prevent the 
animals from slipping. We find this to be 
the case. It does not require much for the 
purpose. 

The testing of cattle for tuberculosis is 
going steadily and rapidly on. As there is 
more of this work than can be done by the 
two veterinarians connected with the cattle 
commissions, others are being employed by 
farmers to do the work,and where there 


Baldwins, $3.12 to $4.25; Spies, $3.50 to $5; 


———$—uuCo 
are diseased herds Sti akes 
eee the State takes th. mat- 
It is asserted by State Papers that in ty; 
way a8 many as one thousand ninth gn 
been tested ina week. Here in Franke. 
County the result is quite encourag oo > 
there are only occasional herds }),.; °° 
found to be seriously affected. if t sh 
be equally favorable in other parts op 
State a good work will have ben, .. 
plished in determining the fact } 
Se 
Wool Trade Active. 
The shipments of wool from, Be 
date from Dee. 31, 1903, are | 
pounds, against 17,913,591 pound. | 
same date last year. The receipts | 
are 7,518,536 pounds, against 8,051,540 
for the same period last year. 
The market is active and Strong, wit) +) 
tendency of prices upward and avai), : oe 
buyer. Several of the large consur).;_; 
cluding the American Wvolen (‘,,,.. 
have been operating with more or Jo.. < : 
dom this week. . 
With all foreign markets adv. ing 
London opening five to fifteen per ent. 
higher last Tuesday, Boston is the .\..... 
est market in theworld. Yet prices ven 
for domestic, medium and low WOOls, the 
supply of which is not equal to the de, ory 
do not materially advance. On one-(j:: >to, 
blood half a cent higher was paid this 
week, but that is the most that can be sid 
There is no speculation notwithsta;. 
the strong statistical situation. 7 
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Advance of the Gypsy Moth. 


The gypsy moth is on the increase, tu ing 
the city as a whole. Malden is the only 
place in which the individual prop: rt; 
owners have become thoroughly rouse ty 


the danger and have co-operated with the 


city government. The result has been that 
the public streets and parks of Malden are 
practically free from the moth. The city 
appropriates $1500 a year, which, with the 


help of private individuals on their own 
estates, is nearly sufficient to keep the resi- 
dential sections of the city cleared. 

In some of the outlying districts, how- 
ever, where there are wooded tracts, often 
the property of non-residents, the owners, 
either through indifference or lack of 
means, have failed to do any work at all. 
It is in these sections, together with that 
part of the city belonging to the Fells reser- 
vation, that the increase in the moth has 
been so great as to overbalance the gain in 
the residential district. 

The city has been ready whenever cal'ed 
upon to go upon private land, and has been 
very thorough in advising individuals as to 
the best treatment, but always the handi- 
cap of the untouched State land, furnishing 
ideal breeding places, has withheld com- 
plete success. 

I do not know what the end is to be. With 
my present resources and the help of pri- 
vate owners the pest can be kept in check 
for a while, but if the wooded regions are 
not cleared out the moth will continue to 
breed faster than it can be killed. 


Malden, Mass. C. W. STILEs. 
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SEED; POTATOES | 
500,000 BUSHELS | 


Largest seed potato growers in the world! 
Elegant stock. Tremendous yields, 
From 400 to 1000 bushels per acre. 


FOR 10 CENTS 


and this notice we send you lots of farm 
seed samples and big catalogue. telling 
allabout Teosinte, Speltz, Peaoat, Aerid 
Land Barley, Macaroni Wheat, Bromus, 
Earliest Cane, etc. Send forsame today. 
F. 


JOHN A.SALZER. 








Grape Vines 


in America 

Introducer of 

CAMPBELL’S EARLY . The Best Grape 

JOSSELYN .. . . The Best Gooseberry 

FAY . «2 2. 2 « «© « ¢ « The Best Currant 
Small Fruits. .... Catalogue Free. 

CEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 





FLOWERS Park’s Floral Magazine. tris 
Park's Floral Guide, 1904 aii 
Park’s Seed Pkg..1000 sorts, fora big bed that w: 


surprise vou with new flowers every day all summer. 
for stamp. Geo. W. Park, B28, La Park, 0: 





FERRYS 


SEED MEET 


Experience has established it as 
afact. Sold by all dealers. You 
sow-—they grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual postpaid free to ail ap- 
Pplicants. 





D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 
highest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 
All kinds for all purpeses (including Spray Pumps 
with pipe and hose connections, and p:' 
adapted, if desired. Let us suggest and estima’ 
for you on any thing that pertains to water raisins 








e Catalog Free. 
Charles J, Jager Co., 174 igh St..Boston,Mass 
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RUM. 
What ought to be the difference between one | 
and two vards? Page 16 bar Garden Fence 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigs 








The only kind worth 


planting. Buy from the growers, 
In Cresby Impreved Egyptian and Edmund’s we 
offer two thoroughly tested varieties, noted for rich color, 


perfect shape and uniform size. Both are remarkably 


tender and eucculent. Our 1904 catalog of Arlington 

Tested Seeds now ready. It’s Free. Write fora copy. 

W. W. RAWSON & CO., Seedsmen and Market Gardeners, 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 














wholly favorable, the difficulty being on ac- 


ATLANTIC GASOLINE ENGINE CO. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


' onest Goods, 
ENGINE, SAW AND Bes 2150.00 cia tii 


POWERFUL, 
DURABLE, 
FROST PROOF 
DUST PROOF. 


- = 195 High Street, BOSTON. 
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© takes the m were found as last week. Butchers wanted the | Timothy, choice, # bu.....---.---------- 196@2 00 an as 
“ The Markets. = 2 — not help showing a desire that puckw neat «=. we nene cone rene sccencenese — o A ENERGY “ag 
ers th i ee. way. Beef cows were selling from 1}c up to 3gc, | Pring wheat.....--...--....-------- trees LL a 
sand head he” BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. | F. E. Keegan sold 7 cows, 900 ths, at $2.00; 4 do., | SPFINRTY® «<= 22-2 nono eannecneccace ffir |. Biniee this Gat Ginhear aaderaliiek Or thin teens Small Potatoes 
ere in Fr re 800 Ibs, 2c. C. D. Lewis sold 1 bull, of 1272 tbs, at power. And because it not only pumps, but saws, 
poles pattie ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN | 3i0; 7 cows, 950 Ibs, at2c. J. 8. Henry,.3 cows, grinds, cuts ensilage, separates cream, runs lathes, result from a lack of 
aging, as AND BRIGHTON. 3010 Ibs, at 3c; 1 cow, 900 Ibs, at 2}c; 1 bull, 2}c. 


W. F. Wallace sold 2 cows, 800 ibs, at 2c; 4 cows, 
850 Ibs, at sc. 0. H. Forbush sold 2 cows, 2420 tbs, 
and -“ Fat at 3$c and $1; 1 bull, 1040 Ibs, at 3c. H. A. Gil- 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals | More sold 20 cattle, average 975 ths, 13@3c. 

rhis week...-4892 9,682 29,027 1012 Milch Cows and Springers. 
Last week..--4207 15,77 10 one 1123 The big dealers did not put in one-quarter their 
One year ago.1265 men 31,750 330 — supply. It wasaslim showing, but after 
ENA A FP e experience of the past few weeks they know 
Peicee om Henne better than te heavily shame. ten Gains. e- 
seee—Per hundred pounds on total weight of | mand was certainly light. J. S. Henry sold a few 
tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first | cows within the range of $35@55. The Libby 


cider mills, ice cream freezers, etc. We call it the 
Jack-of-all-Trades. 


u 
hour for gasoline? It’s 
— ready. Never balks or waits for wind to 


herd 
Any that are For the week ending Jan. 27, 1904. 
it Should SI 
er Shotes 
Parts of the 
@ been accom. 
ct by testing, 





Potash 


in the soil. Potash pro- 
duces size and quality. 


We have 
valuable 
books which 
explain more 
















tive. 


from Boston to 
are 15,457,618 


pounds at the nide @ 
lity, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; | Company sold 10 cows at $33@50. 

















h. p. 
CHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, (= 
174 High Street, Boston, Mass. © 














2ceipt al 
3,031,540 porn = i, rd quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, Veal Cal 

nds ~- va7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., — er fully the fer- 

aie ‘ > wa3.50. Western steers, $3.30@6.05. Store| A lightirun prevailed, and it Is expected to con- tilizing value 

8. with the * ie_—-Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, | tinue light untilintojMarch. Quality in general The latest fashionable fad is the keeping a pet cat. They are not often allowed to roam with of Potash. 

the same freedom as nature intended them to, therefore they cannot exercise their instinct in pro- We will 








nd against the 
to their health. A tonic Is, therefore, necessary, and the Walnut send them 


consumers, jn- 
len Company, 
re or less free. 


ts advancing, 
‘een per cent. 
is the cheap- 
et prices even 
low wools, the 


* year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 
<ageEP—Per pound, live weight, 24@3c; extra, 
. sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $2.50 


‘he; nts, $5 dogs 40. 
5; lambs, $3.55@6.20. calves sold at 63@7itc P th. Spring, clear and straight, $4 00@4 50. 
Late Arrivals. inter patents, 94 5005 00. silky nature. For invalid cats it is invaluable. For old cats, it gives them life and appe owe veep 


vr Hoags—Per pound, Western, 5@6j}c, live 
weirht; shotes, wholesale —; retail, $2.50@ 
gro); country dressed hogs, 64@6§c. 
\ KAL CALVES—3@1ic P Ib. ¢ 
i:pes—Brighton—64@7e P tb; country lots, 6&@ 








L Stetson 31 


\a7d; mileh cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; | is only fair; a good many slim calves in the dif- 


ferent lots. (©. D. Lewis sold calves at 7c. H.A. 
Gilmore sold slim calves at $2.50a head. D. A. 
Walker sold 12 slim calves at $3 50a head. Good 


Wednesday—The movement in beef cattle re- 
mains about steady. Butchers are not buying 
quite so freely as yesterday,and not so many 
cattle areon sale. It is asort of a closing-up 
day, with but few fresh arrivals. Milch cows are 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is firm but quiet. 
Spring pate aq 


Winter, clear and straight, $3 90@4 85. 
Ceorm Meal.—$1 07.21 09 bag, and 
2&6 P bbls granulated $3 0043 25H bbe * 
Graham Flear.—Quoted ut $3 20@3 75 P bbl. 
@at Meal.—Strong at 35 20@5 50 P bbl. for 
rolled and $5 75@6 00 for cut and ground. 
Bye Fleur.—The market is firm at $3 20@ 


curing grasses and tonics neces 


and vitality, and al 


bottle, or $5.00 per dozen. 


Comes in powdered form in bottles. Try it and make your cat a beautif 
HOUG is 


Cat Food is the best forthem. Keeps them 
healthy and active. They thrive on it. 
Increases their appetite. furnishes strength 

lows the hair to be of soft 


ul —_ Send 50 cen 
TON & DUTTON, 
Tremont Street, Becton, Mass. 





SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 











free to any 
farmer who 
writes for 


93 Nassau St., New York. 





GERMAN KALI WORKS, i 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


to the demand e \LF SKINS—13¢ p Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. slow of sale and not over 200 head in the market; 
)n one-quarter °\_.LoW—Brighton, 3@3}¢ @ fb; country lots, | average quality not as good as some previous | 375 ? me 
was paid this mee weeks. The trading is very slow. G. H. Fors jee nly yellow, one” AT PRIVATE TREATY. MIDDLESEX, 88. 
at can be said. PEL TS—40@d0c. a i sd poe ws s080 me, te mag = cows,1/ No. 2, yellow, spot, 56@57c. On account of advanced age I will sell my entire herd of Short-horns, numbering about 100 head, nearly all PROBATE COURT. 
twithstandin ent . choice, at $60; 1 extra, at $45. e@ Libby Com-| No.3, yellow, 56ic. New, 55}c. females, of Bates, Flat Cree Zoung , Rosemary and other tribes, many of them with calves at foot and | +. +. neirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
& Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. | pany had on commission some 30 milch cows, sell- | @ats.—Demand quiet, prices higher. in good post ae pe awe = _ae — peoating and a number of other young balls. I rsons interested in the estate of CAROLINE 
, — ing at various prices, as low as $25, and none} Clipped, fancy, spot, 51@52c. Re a a ne ee ne *e MORTON, late ot Newton, in said County 
su Muine. At Brightem. | higher than $55. J.8. Henry handled some 35| N° Fh vet: white: fogs A BR AH AM M ANN deceased. 
y Moth. At Brighton ‘fay = head of cows, some at $50@55, down to $35.| waattteed.—Tendency strong 3 HEREAS, @ certain instrument pusperting 
crease, taking "4 pg a HAGilmore 27 George Cheney brought in 14 milch.cows to take Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 7: 00. 06 miles south from Chicago on C, & E. I. Ry. ROSSVILLE, ILL. | aeceased 7 the presented $e anid Court. for 
n is the only trait 50 Scattering 50 out home for sale. Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $21 00@25 00. Probate, by Myron L. Morton, who prays that 
jual paepests » ¢ ies be Stere Pigs. Sines food, gaa ones ot.” $21 50. letters testamentary may be issued to him. the 
j ire. le 
y new ae None at market. Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. one official jae Genes, ee Sree 6 ey 


nly roused to 


At Brighten. 


WF Wallace 9 O H Forbush 9 





Linseed, $24 50 
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You are bereby cited to appear at a Probate 
urt, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 





uted with the ifs . 7 
Foss & Chap- Geo Cheney 14 Barley.—Feed barley, 66c. * 
has been that man 41 50 CA Waite 16 BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. Sbro.-teceruanie” 52@ of Middlesex, on the second day of February, 
f Malden are ¥ L. Cotton 23 CD Lewis 10 ENE LES A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
th. The cit AtNE DM & Weel r Hy od - os Whelesale Prices. . ore. if - Eyes have, why the same should 
: y Co. I i ranted. 
lich, with the T i — 19 2 mpieiennieds Sete Niran i ae ata aed THE WOOL MARKET. Oo R | E NTA L M A L E B E R RY J AVA a said Lyoomeen | i neo Kage wong = give 
: Jopes & Mout- e ° set Of, 
ro their own —— 10 150 F At Brighten. | Chickens, large choice, ? _ aap 1s@20 Unwashed fleece, fine, iho ecne ce cone 21@22 voce in each week, tor three caleedee wasn, 
eep the resi- E F Adden 12 S Learnar shickens, Phil., go A@NCY .------.-- 2 pe da) Ailes sie Sn Tt eee e in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews 
oo At Watertewa. Sturtevant& Broilers, 3} to 4'tbs, to palr, @ tb.....2... 1820 “A cc Dlood Bich ........------ Satisfies You! paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
err W F Wallace 13 Haley 160 Ducks...... ...-------------+---2-0-+---0-- 15@16 > « fp Ohio..........----- i one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
istricts, how- Swift & Co 716 900 | Fowls .....--. --.----. -------- 22 -eee ee ee eee 12a15 | ay tite QT ireien setter > mailing, postpaid, or delivering a.copy of this 
tracts, often Verment. aa Rea ak” aint "773 wees 8 ae ae sen citation to all known persons interested in the es- 
é i tertown. elle ° »P dOZ.. -...------ po Mee nn o2 sa onn sete $ : seven days, at least, before s urt. 
, the owners, at on ss. . © "com to good, P doz............-- 75@1 25 one. = oe ce ce cene ce ccewencece Give us a chance on your TEA. We assure you fair Witness, CaAnLes J. McINnTIRE, Esquire 
or lack of KE French 28 AtNE DM & Weel qyunbe. See eid secececeeeeseseec sees 2 00a2 0 ee EEF sn 0s corn nn tnsnanensinmensick prices and purity in TEA First « Judge of said Court, this twelfth day ot 
, B H Combs 2 1@. sal See _——— e anuary, in e@ year one ousand nine un- 
y work at all. th DM & Weel NED M& Wool Turkeys, choice ........---.--+---+---+-- 18@20 iia aN ains Ra RATE AS dred and four. "8. H. FOLSUM, Kegister. 
her with that wee her st al o. as ini Someta. boy cece ceee tens tees cece eee eeee = CATTLE DISEASE.—W. S. K., Norfolk County, 
ie Fells reser- fy <-> fy is Beef Co 661 1926 | Turkeys, No.2....................- esse ee 12@13 | Mass.: The total number of animals killed by 
he moth has Sy A ‘ ‘At Watertown v= | coerollers, cominoit 6 choiee. 16gis | agents of the Barean of Animal Industry during FORMOSA, OOLONG, 35c., 40c Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
 s « C Hateh 26 F oud 755 ckens , large .......------------ w a payments 
ce the gain in Ira Ricker 15 J Gould 170 « "mixed sizes... 2222-22-22. 12413 | were $62,050.25. ENGLISH BREAKFAST, eQUuae, 
At Brighten. J A Hathaway 764 ye yp ny to choice » di a ae eto BEANS FOR FEEDING.—G. Ww. 7. Lewis 50c., 60c PROBATE COURT. 
> . ° | ee eee ll ss EE ’ 
never called JS Henry is 16h Semen. Ducks, spring...........-......ssssssc ee 13@15 | County, N. Y.: According to the experience of a SOUCHONG, JAPAN, To the next of kin and all other persons inter- 
ind has been Massachusetts. At Watertown. Sei a eile ARR ERE TE I rie Se 10@11 | number of farmers in New York and Michigan, ee pA, nenceonageag a by LYNCH 
viduals as to At Watertown. Brown, Snell & Capons, poe Teli SE I REIS 16a18 waste beans not suitable for market are a satis- GUN POWDER HYSON 75C., 90c WHEREAS, "Bridget M. pity the guardian 
s the handi- A a ee”, RS mM aes | factory feeding stuff for farm animals. The ’ ’ teense auld minor has presented her petition for 
d, furnishin WH Bardwell i6 50 T Halligan 19 Receipts Jan. 26, were 1600 packages. Receipts | °P!nion is generally held that beans could be cense to sell at private sale, in accordance wit 
ithheld ~~ te G H Barnes 12 D Monroe 300 | for hee week have been coin packages, — given to all classes of stock. In the experience IN DIA and CEYLON TEAS $ 1 .00, $ 1 25 Sign of the Big T Kettle pron ern Bain oa BI eg rl oe Bene 
ared with 4664 packages for the same period | of one ot the feeders, a mixture of corn, oats therein specified, of her said ward for her main. 


3 to be. With 





Expert Trafiic. 
The shipments of the past week aggregated 


ast year. 
Liye Peultry. 


and ground beans 2:1:1 gave good results with 
horses, cattle, sheep and pigs. The beans are 


Afternoon Tea, Flowery Pekoe, $1.50. 





tenance. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Dedham, in said County of 


help of pri- Fowl tb 12@13 | fed ked to pigs, but to other cl f stock 
3487 cattle, 3479 sheep and 11 horses. The Eng- | Fowls, P fb-.......-.---.------------------- W@ coo © pigs, but to other classes OF stoc Norfolk, on the third day of February, A. D. 1904, 
pt in check lish market on States cattle held the same as | Roosters, @ 0.------------7---2rccrecr0077 10911 | in the dry and ground or unground condition, as at ten o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
regions are last week, 11@12c, d. w. The very tops were : . the feeder sees fit, though to cattle ground. any you have, why the same should not be 
Li Bateor. Bean pods are commonly used as coarse fodder orand said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 


continue to 
dl. 


je higher at London than Liverpool, being at 
12}c. Sheep at Liverpool sold at 11}@13c,d. w., 
and lambs at 15{c, against 163¢c a year ago. A 


NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 tb. tubs only. 


and are highly praised as a food for sheep. The 
universal testimony seemed to be that,beans..and 


ORIENTAL 


TEA CO., 





tion by delivering a copy thereof to each of you, 
ourteer. days: at least before - said Court, or 
by publishing the same once in each week, 





V. STILES Creamery, extra— pods both 
. at ; ’ P acted asa laxative and should be fed 
stronger feeling on cattle than & week ago. Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes.........-..--- 23 with great discretion. When fed with care, how- for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- 
Shipments and destinations: On steamer! Northern N. Y., assorted sizes.........-. 224 ’ e PLove 
Winifredian, for Liverpool, 390 eattle, 1253 sheep | Northern N. Y., large tubs.....-.-.-.-.-- 2q _| ever, good results were secured. Scollay Square, Opp. Subway Station, Boston, Mass Boston, the last publication to be one day. at 
by Swift & Co.; 259 cattle by Morris Beef Com-| Western, large ash tubs...........-.---- 22@ MILK RECEIPTS.—J. D. L., Worcester County, q ’ pp. y ’ i) : least, before said Covrt. “s 
Mites i Western, asst. Spruce tubs........-...--- 23@ Mass.: The milk receipts at Boston in 1893 were Witness. JAMES H. FLINT, Esquire, Judge 
pany; 11 horses by E.Snow. On steamer Cymric, | Creamery, northern firsts..........-.----- - 21@ 926,487 cans of 8} quarts each. In 1897 the figures of said Court, this eleventh day of January fn 
for Liverpool, 375 cattle by Morris Beef Company; | Creamery, western firsts.......---.-------- 21@ : q j = or eighty-five t f food in that ll di ‘ i _.. | the year one thousand_nine hundred.and_four.’ 
6 cattle by Swift & Co. On steamer Philadel- | Creamery, seconds.......°2.20222222022022. 17@J8_| were 11,798,191 cans, which decreased to 10,607,- | OF @ignty-live tons o eee eee ‘ JOHN D. COBB, Register. 
we Creamery, eastern..........-.-..-.-------- 22, 684 cans in 1900 and to 9,866,303 cans in 1901. Re- | trict. 6 é ’ 
“4 phian, for London, 281 cattle, 811 ——— Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts................- 1 corded sales show a fairly steady gain from 7,619,- CATTLE AND MEAT INSPECTION. ” 
2 .) + 97. 0. nm s f 
= Beet Company; 274 cattle by Switt foe Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds -......------ . 17 | 722 cans in 1893 to 8,975,538 cans in 1909. During | The departmental report of the Bureau of Ani- “a " Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Diya steamer Caledonian, for Manchester, 287 cattle | Renovated. ..........-..-------------------- mal Industry from which Secret Wil im use 
by J. A. Hathaway; 110 cattle by Brown, Snell & Boxes— the same period receipts in New York increased y ir cretary son pre- 
Ce: tah Re by T. Halligan. | Extra northern creamery........--------- 24@ —_| from 9,303,315 cans of forty quarts each in 1893 to | pared that part of his annual report relating to MIDOLESRE, 58. 
On'steamer Sachem, for Liverpool, 20 eal, | GA RGMY gone nnn Tague | fourteen milion cansin 190. The price at Bos | live stock matters wll show an incrense jo te PROBATE COURT. 
oe 5 i ° attle i ‘i orh-ib prints.......... ton in 1893 was thirty-three cents per can summer ? To all persons interested in the estate of 
1115 sheep by Morris Beef Company; 305 ¢ ge eee, ood Bae diac ‘peg cilia 7234@ and thirty-seven cents winter. At New York the | from nine in 1891 to 156 in 1903. During this year JAME> NEWMAN, late of Winchester, in said 
y 
bs 11,900,000 live cattle were inspected by the bureau County, deceased. 





principal trade wasin heavy horses of 1300@1600 | New York twias, firsts, ~ tb. -- @11} | kind. There is no legal standard. A one-horse | 8Pections for the year show practically the same a tein dead teleere 2 Deak on 

ibs. A gradual increase of trade may be expected path pb og gl 7714 cartload of barnyard manure would probably figures, a total of 37,261,629 ee of a nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, ifany 

after the first of nextmonth. At Moses Colman | vermont twins, firsts..-.-- “oho11 contain about two cord feet, ard would be worth | 78,472 carcasses were condemned, and 64,480 parts you have, why the same should not be allowed. ‘ 

Sons’ sale stable it was only a fair week and they | Vermont twins, seconds... Sree oe, ween nie somethinz like $1 in your section. The tenant Sees ate ae figures show 344 whe. oder M Fay 1. ho ‘ 

ie ia did not sell over 50 head, with range of $50@150, | Wisconsin twins, extra, P fb-.-_--..----.- @ has probably a right to the manure in the ab- | horses slaughtered for food purposes. VOrin ss er 4 

of at fl. 8. Merri Se 1s’ wore arrivals of 2 cars of | Wisconsin twins, late made, P tb ........ 10@11 P ; A , &g . ea eR peg sc sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at ; 
d S. Harris Sons 2 : naire emt 3 pct Reb AEE 11}@12 | Sence of special agreement. ° least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 

Western of mixed quality, with sales from $300 = AppREss.—B. B., Hornellsville, N. Y.: The| Four States, New York, Massachusetts, New Fay lp each week, for three successive weeks, in z 

ow $75, as lity. The best was a finel cae. " le MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper F 
down to $75, as to quality y makers of the Lawrence-Kennedy milking ma-/ Jersey and Connecticut, have in the past ten published in Boston, the last publication tobe 


by J. A. Hathaway: 170 cattle by J. Gould. On 


Firsts, northern creamery 





average for the year was 2.76 cents per quart. 


agents, 14,600,000 sheep, 1,040,000 calves, 31,500,000 


WHE EAS, James W. Newman, the trustee 


steamer Pomeranian, for Glasgow, 300 sheep by | pytra ‘nortnern dairy 
“ae Xthainte > > ee eee enn en= a= -e WEIGHT AND VALUE OF MANUBE.—W. L. 
D. Sn Eee ee a, | renner enambeinns et nctenn tons Hartford County, Ct.: The common estimate for | hogs and a few horses. Of these animals about quatga-tes shhewmane. the Sock caneues of’ bie 
Horse Business. Cheese. average mixed manure is three tons to the cord, | 125,000 iwere rejected, subject to the result of trust under said will: ” 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


For a winter week the trade was just fair. The 


... L@ 


New York twins, extra, P fb .....-. 














but weight varies according to condition and 


post mortem examination. The post mortem in- 





Court, to be held at Cambridge, ip said County, on 











finished draft horse of 1800 tbs. At Myer Abrams | Nearby and Cape fancy, P doz ---- 37@ | chine are !ocated at 346 Pollokshawn road, Glas- | years spent about $10,000,000 as State aid for Collinsville, Texas, Feb. 10, 1203 one d 
ser ‘ . >, , i 8, - 10, 1793. ay, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
& Co.’s were 4 cars of Western, with quiet sales; — =— —- — “ xe gow, Scotland. The address of the manufacturer | pbuilding wagon roads. About $6,000,000 has been yt ham men om| Enosbarg Falls, Ve. theothercay | ing. post-paid, a copy of this citation to all known 
G sold heavy horses at $125@200. At Welch & Hall Me.. Vt.and N. H. firsts. D of the other machine may be ascertain d from | added to this sum by the counties and towns | inregard to Kendall’sSpavin Cure, and having two fine ersons interested in the estate seven days, at 
jeocoberry Company’s sale stable were sold horses from $45 | Western firsts...........- 328 Prot. F. W. Woll, Agricultural College, Madison, | where the State roads were built, and about | forninomonthe Leentn ote eee em spavin | leaet, Defore said Court. | cinrme. Esquire 
st Currant a275, including some slim horses. At L. H .| Vt. and N. H., fair to good. 28a30 | Wis. 2500 miles of State roads have been completed in | bottle of Spavin Cure, which in six wees removed all | First Judge of said Court, this twent “fifth day of 
| Free, Brockway’s sale stable were three loads of Ohio be coo tte -- * SATSUMA PLoM.—L. W. D., Washington | these four States. Pennsylvania last year appro- Sad all anon eee ee and © Srluns trom anther one, January, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
1) N.Y. horses of 1400@1800 ths; $200.@650 a pair. Western dirties Seas . 18@ County, R. I.: The Satsuma makes & very good | priated $6,500,000 for the building of State roads. was worth $100 te me. | You may use my name at any dred and tour. E 
Sa Union Yards, Watertown. Refrigerator stock ... D canning plum, but it must remain Ces the _ There is pending in Congress a Dill called the ; “™° ou wish. Very eee oe W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
os = , ; ins to color for about three weeks. | B low Bill, which appropriates $24,000,000 as Price $1; six for $5. Asa liniment for fam ly use it 
azine. trial Tuesday—Trains arrived early at the yards P after it beg rown . pprop .000, h y 
e,1904 and ‘otatees. The Satsuma will color about three weeks before as no equal. Ask your druggi-t tor Kendali’s Spavin 
Ged that will and unloaded. Butchers wanted the beef cattle, | on Hebrons NE RE cnges | bs tackon, bak Gan 4dtaeaies onde tee — ald _ pe gp Bag beg roads. Cure, also “'A Treatise on the Horse," tue book tree, oF FARMERS’ WANTS 
ae but did not want the fact generally understood | Honiton Green Mountains, % bu.....-.- 7880 | i joann em, teak belihdehinetie ‘aches dane = ssum 7 . — . “es at retin sa : A aon a & i. ween en. Centre ile tet 
+ Park, Va Mi ices w with fair dis- 12 oe , a year; is to v according to the pop- | DR. B. J. KE} be . 
artes pelons ure sane aes Motive Reve and Resesea GUS... ----2 5 th: flesh, seen as it is on the outside, makes It # | ulation of the different States, but no State is to : ones 


posals. Arrivals via Rutland werelight. O. H. 
Forbush drove his siock early to Brighton and 


Vineland, sweet, double head, P bbl....3 00¢ 
Green Vegetables. 


very fine-loo.ing plum. Its flavor under any con- 
ditions is by uo means equal to the choice Euro- 





receive less than $250,000. Every State receiving 
national aid must appropriate and spend a like 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stock. , Fruits, etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 
one cent per ‘+ rly, including name, address or 

















veighed early. His best sales were 1 heifer, of 
so tbs, ab $2.00, $1 off; 1, of 800 tbs, 3c, $1 off; 1 | Beets. . ices Soames ae ener 1 O0@1 25 | pean varieties, but it is productive and easily | amount. In support of the Brownlow Bill as a 
cow, 1020 tbs at °Le; 3 cows, Of 870@1160 Ibs, at a... & grown. The Japan plum needs the same kind of | general measure, attention is called to the fact | MIDDLESEX, 88. — No Disp! Cash to accompany the 
Je; other sales at 4c, 2}¢ and $1.85. J. A. Hath. | Chicory, @ doz ............--c.222.--0-0- 2 25 soil as the other kinds, all plums doing best in a | that France has 23,603 miles of wagon road, which PROBATE COURT : 
away for kh in sold 30 steers of 1600 Ids Kscarole, P d0Z...-.---.------------------ 2 25 heavy clay, moist, but not wet. are built and maintained by the nation, and Italy ‘ E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
t She: 5 at Ste: 30 do., of 1500 ib ” | Romaine. P doz -......------------+----- 2 002 25 > about five thousand miles, while’ many of the | To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other ood wages at all kinds of housework. Write to 
wt Cie; 080. ee S: | Lettuce, P doz ......--.-- ---------------- States of the Union spend hundreds of thousands | Persons interested in the estate of JOHN F.| SALVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART- 
at 5e; 40 do., Ox 1450 tbs, at 4c. Celery, native, choice, @ doz...-......-- 1 00 BLACK OATS. pay se tuodiapend apie gee JOHNSON, late of Biddeford, in the County | MENT, 124 W. 4th street, New York City. 
Milch € as i rs String beans, So., P CFAate......cccce.... 1 00@5 00 R f Di tor G f the Alask of dollars annually in aid of highway improve- of York and State of Maine, deceased. 
Milch Cows and Springers. Spinach, ~ bu ......-.....--- ica: 1 7% eports from Director Georgeson of the Alaska | 1 ont, itis expected the bill will come before WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to | ERY handsome yearling Jersey bull.also few yearling 
The trade was under the weather. Dealers | Tomatoes, hothouse, P tb....-.---.----- H@ Experiment Station show that the black oats in-| Oonoress within a few weeks. said Court, by Frances A. Johnson,with cer- V Jersey heifers, bred to freshen the coming winter 
could not see their way clear to handle cows of | Onions, native, # bu.....--.---------.--- 75@1 00 | troduced into Alaska from northern Europe have tain papers purporting to be copies of the last | and spring. All registered and of the richest breed 
ay amount this week. A few good cows were Onions, choice, yellow, P Dbl ........--- 2 60@3 00 | yielded well, and that for the drier and interior A BELIEVER IN GINSENG. will and testament of said deceased, and of the | ing. A. F. PIERCE, Winchester, N. H. 
nite a , oe : Parsnips, p bbl..,....--..---.----------- 2 50@3 00 regions of Alaska this crop promises to become Prof. W. L. Howard of the horticultural de- | probate thereof in said State of Maine -* au- 
wanted at $40@55 mostly. Native hothouse cress, P doz.........-- 75a, 90 8 PP aciaah ak. thm. Mieenent: tint. Aemeutinees fhenticated, represenung that at the time of his | WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKERELS for sale. 
Fat Hogs. Cucumbers, hothouse, # doz.......... --100@1 25 | one of the most important and productive | par s er death, said deceased had estate in said County of G. C. FORRISTER, Framingham, Mass 
si : Green peppers, P crate ......-.-.------ 2 75@3 00 | cereals. College. says: “I advise farmers to cultivate | Middiesex, on which said will may operate, and 
; Tr was arise in prices on Western reg ““ Egg plant, P NOOR, < cos) cenrsen-consesay 2 6 00 FRAUD IN SEEDS. ginseng. I do this after careful consideration. | praying that — copy = = Ag bate 2 id Pa: 1 worth up. at_ wholesale prices. Send to 
shaen, "NMG Toeal ROS Fan UDO Oke Tor DOM" | Radishse® dod 2022020022222 Ba | | The seed investigations of the Department of | Big profits may be realized. The production of | Connor saiduievex, and lesters testamentary | N. "tor s-page esiaing. established 3 years. Se: 
Squash, # bbl................-..--------- 1 50@2 00 | Agricuiture have shown that large quantities of | 8'2Seng has two large advantages, It requires | thereon granted to her without requiring sureties | cure varieties now, pay in spring. 
little or no attention and has no enemies. I mean | on her bond. 














Sheep Heuses. 
Market easier West on both old sheep and 


Squash, Western, Hubbard, # ton....40 00@50 00 
Squash, small, Southern, P doz......--- 1 00@ 


trefoil and other practically worthless seed are 
being imported for the ,adulteration of alfalfa 








by enemies that, so far as is known, there is 
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pox buy Holstein bulls until you write D. H. 









































lambs. Something out of the common course | Turnips, P Ox .-...-..-.-.-.------------ 50@75 no disease or insect pest which afflicts the | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of OODELL, Antrim, N. H., about yearlings from 
aaa wantin oe ei Turnips, Nova Scotia, P bbl ....-.-...--. 1 00@1 25 | and other seeds. About 450,000 pounds of Cana- Middlesex, on the first day of March, A. D. | officially tested butter cows. 
| Me he oo er we — oe apart Mushrooms, native, # B.......-..------- - 00 | dian blue grass seed are imported, the chief use es tata Ss Ree NR. = 1904, at nine o'clock in the’ forenoon, to show 9: : « 
aise sis 1ese 40 were DUCKS, nt, P dOZ ...------- --------------e eee? of which is to adulterate the higher priced Ken- ¥ cause, ifany you have, why the same should no , . 
ig. ‘uimals; will go through to Concord Junction; | Leeks, P 40z........-.----------- deeeeeree 50275 | tucky blue grass seed. be planted in the shade and kept protected | be granted. pag Pm tpn A eager yeep ton Doe Fd 
ive you ended to sell to farmers in the country; splen- amie aus Ra ae ea 9 13ai8 from the sun. This would necessitate but a cars peutienss ... mexebe Shvecees ae American stock of highest quality. B. G. BENNETT, 
(id for clearing up brush land and good feeders; atahenen. r) bu iy apenas @2 00 SPECIAL SUMMER SILOS. little expense. <A shed or roof of crude struct- j= in pon A week, too je pon ee Ah weeks, Rochester, N. Y. 
ved by J. H. Bond. Market prices on West- | Pumpkins, ® bbl..-.. --..--.------------ 1 50@ Speaking of the advantage of summer silos Pro-| ure supported by four posts would answer | in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- ANTED—F. ith 1 famil ble of 
ern sheep, $2.30@4.55 P 100 tbs; lambs, $3.55@6.20 | French artichokes, P doz ..-...-.------- 3 50@ fessor Cooley of the Massachusetts Agricultural | the purpose. Ginseng is a hardy plaut and pa r published in Boston, the first publication W ee ce a aoe dairy Foam 
|) lo Ibs. W. F. Wallace sold 50 lambs, 54c; 41 Frai College thinks, from his own experience, the | thrives in all kinds of weather. It requires but | to be thirty days, at least, before said Court. whose wife can do plain cooking for club members 
@ shee \ 5 wees. Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First | when required, and who is neat and tidy. Must be 
p, dhe. Apples, Northern Spy .....---------+-+++ 2 00a2 75 | Plan is a great labor saver. The summer silo! little moisture, and can survive a prolonged | yyage of ‘said Court, this twentleth day of Janu- | strictly temperate and reliable and with good refer- 
y Pempe) Veal Calves. “King, P bbl ............-.-------- 3 00@4 00 | Must have less surface, say an exposure of three | drought. The principal disadvantage isthe high | ary, in the year one thousard nine hundred and | ences. Address, P. 0. BUX 524, Winsted, Ct., Station 
i power hutchers were not anxious to buy, and not ‘© Snow, P Dbl..........--.....------2 00@3 00 | or four square feet of surface for each cow fed, | price of the planting material. Either seed or | four. Ss. H. FOLSOM, Register. B. 
entimate Hany ou the market, and quality not extra good. ~ Baldwin. No. 1, Fe bbl seceecee sees : os Ot | against three times as much in winter. The idea | ro ts may be used, but 1 would advise the latter. ANTED—Housek ceheatns teen on 60 
; Sales of 30 calves, of 140 Ibs, were at 64c. W. F. *, Greening, No. 1, Pp DO... -- nn s— cae is that the less surface exposed, the slower fer- | The seed cost five cents each. The roots vary in W gr gy eee an nl Aad 
n, Mass. Wallace sold 40 calves, of 125 ths, at 6}c. Zp } nad & Green — mad nee ot 4 mentation in hot weather, hence summer silos ; cost according to age, but I would advise farmers Commonwealth of Massachusetts. P uno some, for company. oan motut im 
Live Poultry. “ Common mixed, P bbl..........-- 1 50@2 00 | should be higher and deeper than those intended | to use the one-year variety. An outlay of $200 ne eee a ee eee a 
ty-fiv «Red Varieties, p bush. box ....-. Tat 25 | for winter use. will start a ginseng farm, from which large | MIDDLESEX, 88. Ng ge ge 
‘rty-five thousand pounds arrived for the past ‘* Green cook’g sorts, # bush. box. 50@1 00 profits may be realized.” Professor Howard’s PROBATE COURT Lawrence, Mass. anny [ 
week, one-half of which was held over this com- “ common, Dbl neeceecsees cece cnes i Be SER SNS CLS COR ee. conclusions are based chiefly on experimental 
Week y j iz) e Sd ‘oun DE .; .cuduwe dedee onBelee 2 
ne - sean prices: on fowl at 12@13¢; Apples, in bulk P bbl..............--.--- 1 1 75 Although corn is a practically uuiversal crop, work at the Missouri station. The crop has Te a8 pe, ,Wperocted in Be one. S ANTED—Good farmer in institution for boys 
, lla l2c; cocks, 83@9c. Two cars of West- ral it is maintained that the yield can be materially ° 5 Positively no liquor or tobacco. W $ $30 per 
notiiiraas ranges ‘an been tried for some years in New York State! the County of Cheshire and State of New Hamp- | month. For particulars address BOX } alpole 
poultry are on the way here. Florida, P DOX ......--------------- eee 1 50@2 75 | increased through Improvement of varieties, and and other parts of the East, and thus far nobody shire, deceased, or in the personal property Mass. 
= Dreves ef Veal Calves. = ool P bbl 450@7 00 | Particularly in determining the kind best adapted | s2¢ms to have made much money unless by seli-| hereinafter described, and to the Treasurer os 
n one yard _ !tine—G. H. Fogg, 8; balance on late train, Cabe Cod, @ DOX.... 2... sece eee eeee eee 2 OG@2 25 | to each section. The Department of Agriculture | ing seeds and roots for other people to plant. ae reas’ Wteeen yy Agere ANTED—Young married man, yood milker, team 
, 1 G is studying the development and acclimatization W ’ ’ + ap ster, no liquor or tobacco, tenement, barn. gar 
, Michigan. : zrapes— 10220 f at least rior strain of corn for each of | — ——— ecutor of the will of said deceased by | den, fruit, permanent place good wages. A. N 
‘*W Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 86; Foss & | Catawba, P pony basket .....--------- o@ of at least one supe aj the Probate Court for the County of Cheshire, | STOWE, Hudson, Mass. 
——— ian, 17; F. L. Cotton, 3: T. Shay, 5: J the various geographic sections of the United THE ANNUAL MEETING in the State of New Hampshire, nas presented to 
.1% 8.1. , 3; T. y, 5; Jones & Wides and Pelt. m 
‘on, 15; E. F, Adden, 12 : States. It is stated that in several sections OF THE said Court his petiee representing that as such ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
iont—Dorand Brothers, 17; R. E. Freneh, | See south, ght green salted... aid | where this work nas been in progress two or : ster | one certy situated in sald Commonwealtit to wit: | Con armies nome ise, coe, permanent post 
‘ 17; . E. . 7 . light green saited..-...--..-. ’ . 10) r les. P.O. » Mass 
‘\. E. Woodward, 3; B. H. Combs, 25; W. A. “ ee i. ee eee 134@14 | more years, growers have before them an object New England Agricultural Society n eposit in the North Middlesex Savings Bank a een 
', 150; B. F. Ricker & Co., 55; F. $. Atwood “ buff, in west.........-------------: @ lesson proving that well-bred and selected seed of Ayer, Mass., of $535.79 and interest, Book | wa, von gi om 
Hateh, 9: Ira Ricker, 40: J. S. Henry, 30° | Calfskins, 5 to 12 tbs each -_.....--------- 1 Ou@1 65 | will produce as much as sixteen bushels per acre WILL BE HELD AT No. 39, and praying that he may be licensed to stead enate oe con tem, cee air 
scachusatte FRC ae a ee “over weights, each......-------- 1 25 | more than the seed usually planted. WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St.. BOSTON, | Tece!ve or to sell by public or private sale on | West rota ee . ; 
oem i S. Henry, 53; O. H. For- | peacon and dairy skins.........--------- 6u@70 ’ romiierd ol., » | such terms and to such person Or persons as pts 
i > 1 a ry sm “4 e- eee, ~ 4 Dried Apples. setantirorciadlanrpeatiemnaionsncabangpnesmancegs TU ESDAY, February 2, 1904. pony ns other ttn lhe ter eT wart N able-bodied girl for general housework, $3. Give 
» 32; H. A. Gilmore, 16; scattering, 125; An agricultural correspondent, writing to an : % references. PROSPECT FARM, Svuuth Framing 
ian, 6; D. W. Clark, 5; L. Stet 11; | Evaporated, choice.........-..----------- 7 At 11 A.M. for the Election of officers and the} You are hereby cited-to appear at a Probate Mase ’ l 
G : Ghen 2 oe Clark, 5; L. Stetson, 11; Evaporated, fair to prime.......--------- 5 English contemporary, wonders how many tons | transaction of other business that may properly come | Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of . P : 
" en aed A. Waite, 6; C. D. Lewis, 3; | sun-dried, as to quality........---------- of food the rats and sparrows destroy in a year. | before it. ar eTON. President Middiesex.on {he ene gy tp Capen Ee ae , m ra 
“eeler, 5; A. M. $, 12. 0 “ir? * | at nine o’clock in the forenoon, . man on farm, either married or 
‘ete Baggs, 12 G@rase Seeds. Sufficient, he thinks, to feed all the unemployed. LEANDER F. HERRICK, Secretary. any you have, why the same should not be granted. M single. Write“ SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 
<hton, Tuesday and Wednesday. : 13@134 Some idea of the amount of destruction done by And said petitioner is’ ordered to serve this cita- 
L, at yards: 2140 eattle, 1317 sheep, 25,533 | COVE b henna BD... ...--5---e0re-or0e Weis sparrows and rats may be inferred from the fact you tion by publishing the same once in each week, | anon Willt 
‘7 calves, 125 horses. From West, 1747; “ White, 4 bo IDIIIID 17@is° | that, as the result of one year’s work of an Eng- for three snecessive weeks, in the MA8SACHU- G eT een eaen DOS M, Wess wilting 
200F “5 sheep, 25400 hoge, 128 horses. Maine, |" AUKG tora T Toate | ish * Sparrow and Rat Club,” no less anumoer| WANT sutre FLowsEMss, 8 sovsraye Fae 
200F. Hat: 10 sheep, 20 hogs, 158 calves, New | Alfalfa or Lucerne, p B...---..-------- 2 CrGi7, | than 9138 sparrows and 619 rats were destroyed | anj you want Money. There is a way | jeast, before said Court, and by serving 8 copy of | THREE HUNDRED hotbed sashes for sale. En- 
» . te, 73 cattle, 50 sheep, 56 calves. Vermont, 1 al SACK, MOSt-"777T 77777713 o0@3 26 | in the year ended Nov. i. Mr. Tegetmeler,in| +, cet both by using our late improved | said citation on the Treasurer and Recetver-Gen- quire of M. H. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 
Goods, _ ““l\le, 181 sheep, 30 calves. Massachusetts,{ Clear.............-.--- louw dub eieuseaeee 8 00 | the Field, estimates the destruction effected by | wWyeis Machinery—the most profitable pe Oy gman fourteen days, at 
rices, “calle, 36 sheep, 113 h 243 cal R. I. Bent, P bu.............--..---------1 75@2 00 | each of these animals at five ounces of corn a * a lore said : OR SALE—Very fine individual and bred r 
-eatment. Vueed.. oe ee Ogs, 243 calves. . 33 business for men of moderate means. Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Zsquire tm 
o., ttY—The Eastern train was late, with | R. 1. Clear Bent, p bu......------------- | oo | Week, or sixteen pounds a year. Thus these} | 14/025 for catalogue First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of | ina Sccng cae. sind soalstured: Onlo Improved 
“YS cars, being a light run from the East. The Orchard, P bu...---..-----. RET 150 | twelve thousand animals may be taken annually January, inthe year one thousand nine hundred White Chester Pigs. T.G. BRUNSON, East Hard- 
run of . & Blue Grass, P DU........-----------+---++ LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OH 8. H. FOLSOM “register 
° ‘Vol New England cattle was light and prices | Timothy, prime, P bu............-------- 175@185 to have consumed 192,000 pounds of corn a year, § , and four. - om. egister. wick, Vt. 
” 
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6 
a, 
of good, hot, | pneumonia belt. Until April, or the last of | after a and all enjoy each other’s |. tions were sent on comic valentines of the more | man to gal 

Our Homes. pro ages eo watens fr er the March, the danger from = disease will | society a woe for Pg vy decent sort, with the request that each guest | own soul?” the whole world and lose his 

kettle ready. I dug a hole right in the| be constantly lurking about us,and wise | Doesall this sound heretical? Well, it is ae y < prrawe ng ee et yaaa yal hp Too generally has been the accor, 
The Workbox. middle of the ashes for the kettle, put the | people will, so far as possible, be on their | worth while to observe when one has the| V0, ‘or intim 8 party of thie kind could only be | that there is an antithesis betwac tion 
ICE WOOL SQUARE. kettle in, covered it with hot ashes, packed guard. opportunity, and see if ‘* judgment in ab-| ,,ould ‘be clever cartoons of the artist ang his ing the world,”’ so to speak ng Baln. 

This crocheted square is very pretty, 88 | down some cold ashes on the outside and| Inthetwo largest American cities last | sence” is not an excellent thing.—Chicago | guests, but the same idea could be carried out in | 0e’s own soul. Spiritual achieve ey 
let her stay all night. week the death rate from pneumonia broke | Journal. ee valentines. Ifa dinner precedes the whist, sup- | been too largely regarded as at — 
J Moug 


wellas warm. Is suitable to throw over 
the shoulders. Materials: Six skeins of Ice 
wool, a large bone hook. Use the single 
crochet stitch, picking up the back loop and 
the one directly under that, and work very 
loosely. Chain 4, join ina ring. Make 3 
single crochet stitches in each of the 4 chain 
(12 stitches); this forms the four corners of 
the square. 

Work 2 stitches plain and widen 3 in the 
middle stitch of the 3in the former row, 3 
stitches and widen 3, etc. Continue in this 
way, always widening 3 in the middle stitch 
of each corner, for about 40 rows. 

To do the Border—Chain 2(*), wrap your 
wool over your needle and one finger 5 
times, puil your needle through and make 
2 more chain and fasten into third stitch on 
the square. Make 2 chain and repeat from 
(*); continue all around square, making 2 
rings into each corner. Make 3 chain and 
loops or rings with a short stitch, 3 chain to 
the next ring, and so on to the end of row. 

Chain 5 and fasten intothe middle of the 
3 chain in former row, 5 chain, and fasten 
into the next 3,and so on. Do this for 4 
rows. Repeat row of rings. Then make 3 
more rows of loops, of 5 chain each, as above. 

For the Lace Edge—Make 1 ring into 
the centre of first 5 chain, (*), 2 chain, shell 
of 4treble into centre of the next 5 chain, 
chain 2 and 1 ring into the centre of the 
next 5 chain, and repeat from (*). Make 
6 or 7 rows as above and finish with 5 chain, 
1 shell of 6 treble, 5chain and fasten into 
ring, 5 chain, shell of 6 treble, 5 chain, and 


so on around the shawl. 
Eva M. NILES. 
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Clam and Fish Chowders. 


A Maine housekeeper who has always 
lived on the coast sends the following rule 
for clam chowder: Take a deep iron kettle 
(what is called a Scotch broth kettle is best 
for this purpose). Fry in this three slices of 
pork, removing the scraps after the fat is 
tried out. Slice in the fat one good-sized 
onion and about five medium-sized potatoes 
peeled and sliced very thin, and add salt 
and pepper. Pour over these vegetables 
when they are browned enough boiling 
water to cover them. While they are 
cooking, take one quart of fresh, long- 
necked clams, separate the ‘ shoulders ’’ 
from the “ bellies,” throwing away the 
long, tough necks, and put in the chopped 
shoulders with the onions and potatoes. 
Press the dark portion out of the ‘* bellies,” 
as it is the ** scum ”’ of the sea, which is un- 
digested by the clam and never used by New 
England housekeepers. Add the ‘“‘ bellies ” 
to the chopped “ shoulders ’’ and potatoes. 
A moment after add a quart of milk and let 
the whole come just to the boiling point, 
stirring well. Donot let it boil,as it will 
curdle if it actually boils. Put into a tureen 
a piece of butter the size of a very small 
egg and about six crackers which have been 
dipped in hot water. Pour the hot chowder 
into the tureen and serve at once. 

If the undigested contents of the 
** bellies’? are not squeezed out as directed, 
agieat deal of inijigestion and sickness may 
result from a chowder even of fresh clams. 

Many housekeepers prefer to make a fish 
chowder of fresh haddock or cod. Try out 
three slices of pork in a deep iron kettle for 
a clam chowder. Clean and cut up two 
pounds and a half of the fish into square 
pieces with its bones,which help to flavor it. 
Remove the pork scraps when they are tried 
out, put in alternate layers of onion sliced 
(one good-sized one), and five ordinary sizea 
potatoes sliced thin, and the fish cut in 
squares. After seasoning it with pepper and 
salt, pour just enough boiling water over the 
fish and vegetables to cook them thor- 
oughly, but not enough t. make the chow- 
der watery. When the whole is well cooked 
add a quart of fresh milk and let it come to 
the boiling point. Pour the chowder at 
once in the tureen over six soda crackers 
dipped in hot water and butter the size of a 
small egg. 

Tn Boston this chowder is usually made 
of a small live codfish, but on the Maine 
coast the haddock is often preferred, be- 
cause it is less likely to be infected with 
worms, as the best codfish often is. Codfish, 
however, is declared by B>stonians and 
many other New Englanders to make the 
richest and most wholesome fish chowder. 
Serve celery when possible with New Eng- 
land chowder.—New York Exchange. 
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The Real Thing in Beans. 


*““You can talk all you want to about 
Boston baked beans,” said the man behind 
the desk at a Berlin (N. H.) hotel the other 
evening, while the ** boys ”’ of the commer- 
cial travelers’ brigade were discussing New 
England’s favorite dish, “but they don’t 
hold a candle to the real article. 

‘“‘ There is only one way to cook beans,”’’ 
the speaker went on, ‘‘ and they don’t know 
that way in Boston. Why, I was in Boston 
last fall, and went into a restaurant to get 
some beans. They were the palest, stickiest 
lot of beans you ever saw, and the place 
was cra°xed up for its beans, too. Any 
good coox in alumber camp could give the 
best chef in Boston cards and spades on 
baking beans. 

**T was in the woods last year with a 
crew, and we had beans every day from the 
time we left town until we got back. Bos- 
ton beans in equal quantities would have 
laid us all away. 

‘It was onthe Berlin mills lumber sur- 
vey our crew worked, and 1 was cook for 
the gang. We stayed out twenty-one weeks. 
Of course we were a good way from mar- 
kets, so we got fresh provisions only once 
in awhile. For nine weeks we never saw & 
building of any kind. We cooked on the 
ground, and slept onthe ground, and had 
beans three times a day. 

“* Now 1 can tell you the lads of that out- 
fit were a pretty healthy lot,when they went 
in, but they were healthier when they came 
out. They never went back on the beans, 
for they had the best beans you ever saw, 
if I did cook ’em. 

“ How were they cooked? Why, justthia 
way: Every afternoon I put beans for the 
next day to soak, and parboiled ’em until 
the steils would come off like that ’—he 
rolled an imaginary bean between thumb 
and finger—‘“‘ and then I got ’em ready for 
the kettle. 

‘‘ First I peeled an onion, and put it in the 
bottom of the kettle. Then I poured in the 
beans, put a good junk of streaked pork, 
with considerable fat, near the op,spoured 
over them a pint of molasses,and enough 
water to cover ’em. 

“Ther I took a piece of birch bark and 
put it over the kettle before putting the 
cover on. Then |] pounded the cover on 
good and tight. You see the bark would 
swell when the kettle got hot and the beans 
began to steam, and that would make a 
tight joint all around the edge of the kettle, 
80 nw steam would escape. 





‘* We had a bean hole lined with stone for \ 





“ In the morning I’d take hold of the bail 
of the kettle sticking above the ashes—it 
was-cool, being out in the air, but the kettle 
was good and hot—and yanked the kettle 
out of the ashes. 

* You fellows ought to have smelled them 
beans when I took the cover and the birch 
bark off the top of that kettle. They was 
some juicy and sweet I can tell you; light 
brown, and just right for gravy, every bean 
whole, and none of’em hard or tvo mealy. 
Lean tell you they wasn’t any more like 
them beans I got in Boston than wild straw- 
berries is like the kind you buy in a market. 

“Them beans had flavor to ’em, and the 
boys put ’em away something like. It’s 
pretty good food you can eat three times a 
day for twenty-one weeks and not get tired 
of it; it’s pretty near the right thing. And 
that’s what them beans was. 

“ When that crew come out of the woods 
their own wives and steady girls didn’t 
know ’em, they was so much healthier than 
when they went in, and you fellows know 
that they couldn’t have been invalid when 
they started for the woods, not and be on a 
lumber survey.” 


The American Chaperon. 

Foreigners, even some who have visited 
America, are convinced as a rule that the 
American girl is allowed to go her own 
sweet way on all occasions unhampered 
by so mueh as the ghost of a chaperon. For 
instance, the other day, a young Oriental 
prince, who had paid a visit of several 
weeks to New York, was quoted on taking 
his departure for England thus: 

*‘ There is much less trouble from chap- 
erons in New York than in Continental 
society. Chaperons are nuisances. 

** When I take a girl toa theatre in Lon- 
don, I have to invite also her old father or 
her grumpy mother or her maiden aunt. 
Here she doesn’t need a chaperon. Itis so 
much nicer.”’ 

This prince was either misquoted or he 
did not move in good society while here. 
After all, though, one misstatement more or 
less about the American chaperon, or the 
lack of her, doesn’t matter much. The 
American woman isn’t particularly sensi- 
tive. 

Even when held up to the world as a sort 
of curio not to be found outside ot the New 
World, the American girl only laughs and 
goes on her sprightly way. Sometimes, it 
is true, she wishes she might have the game 
as well as the name of going about un- 
chaperoned. 

As a matter of fact, instead of becoming 
less of an institution the American chaperon 
is more to the front than she ever was be- 
fore. Women who have lived on both sides 
of the water declare that in good society in 
New York, as in good society in London, 
young women are not allowed to attend en- 
tertainments of any sort, with young men, 
unchaperoned. 

Some go further and say that even among 
wage earners in this country the chaperon 
is now more or less in evidence—much more 
it seems here than she is in England, for 
the reason that of late years many Ameri- 
can women of good social position have 
joined the ranks of the money-makers. 

When it comes to fashionable society, the 
path of the American girl is hedged in just 
as carefully by chaperons as is that of the 
English girl—all beliefs to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. The American chaperon 
may be less formidable than the English 
chaperon—she usually is—but she is equally 
omnipresent. 

Although it may turn out that she is 
livelier and more fascinating to the men of 
the party than the young girl or girls she is 
chaperoning, it is nonethe less certain that 
she knows her business and does her duty. 
At all events she is always on hand. 

It is possible that it may have been this 
style of chaperon who was encountered by 
the prince already referred to. Even so, 
and admitting thathe mistook a chaperon 
for a young girl—a mistake often made by 
the inexperienced from other countries— 
that does not explain his presumption that 
American girls arein the habit of attending 
the theatres with men quite unchaperoned. 

When this interesting question was 
brought to the attention of a leading so- 
ciety woman she replied: 

**T never heard of such athing as a young 
girl going to any entertainment at night 
with a young man to whom she was not 
related without a chaperon. The thing 
can’t be done. It is not done. 

““In New York it would be next to im- 
possible to find two young people, outside 
of the wage earners’ ranks, out in the even 
ing alone. Neither will you find them even 
lunching tete-a-tete in public. 

‘““Were they to do such arash, although 
apparently harmless thing, I think the news 
would be cabled across the ocean in less 
than twenty-four hours. 

** Where foreigners get the notion that the 
New York society girl has the privilege of 
going around with men unchaperoned, I’m 
sure I don’t know; certainly not from any- 
thing they themselves have experienced. 

“The one thing in which American guard 
ians are less strict, perhaps, than the Eng- 
lish is that when receiving men in their 
own drawing-rooms our girls are not under 
such close espionage as the London girls. 
Under such circumstances the English chap- 
eron sticks close to the elbow of her charge 
and seldom or never leaves the room. 

“Over here we ease matters by staying 
somewhere in the vicinity and putting in an 
appearance only occasionally. I have heard 
of cases where an English girl, even after 
she was bethrothed, was not allowed to re- 
ceive her fiance alone. 

** It goes without saying that the Ameri- 
can duenna is more merciful than that. She 
makes exceptions. But the rule is that 
even on occasions where a bevy of young 
people go together to a dinner, a dance, a 
drive, to the theatre, opera or concert—to a 
frolic of any sort—invariably an older wo- 
man must be of the party. 

*“‘T am inclined to believe that the Eng- 
lish mamma may be more grumpy than the 
New York mother, but I doubt whether she 
isawhit more careful about chaperoning 
her daughters. At all events, one thing is 
certain—the New York girl who moves in 
good society does not go to the theatre or 
any place else at night alone with a man.””— 
New York Sun. 
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The Pneumonia, Cough and Cold 
Season. 

Among pulmonary diseases, pneumonia 
for some years has been achieving a deadly 
supremacy, especially in the large cities. 
Tuberculosis of the lungs no longer causes 
so many deaths in New York, for example, 
aa pneumonia, which works with a terrible 
rapidity upon much the same tissues. We 
are now 1n the midst of the pneumonia 
season; and people in this northeast sec- 
tion of the country arein the heart of the 








the municipal records. In Ohicago there 
were 136 deaths and in New York 172. 
The mortality tin New York the present 
week, from this one ill, is expected to go 
higher still. It is significant that while 
in New York the general death rate the 
past year has been the lowest in a 
century, the rate for pneumonia, influenza 
and “consumption ’’ have shown no de- 
cline, pneumonia alone carrying off nearly 
nine thousand persons. That this disease, 
too, appears to be particularly deadly among 
persons of advanced years is a matter of 
common observation; and there is some 
scientific confirmation for this view in the 
fact that in New York the past year the 
only increase in the number of deaths has 
been among people in age sixty-five years or 
more. 

(Ulf pneumonia is an infectious disease, as 
is now generally believed, its ravages in 
great centres of population may have been 
increased and extended on account of the 
modern system of rapid transit. This, at 
any rate, is being advanced as an hypothe- 
sis to account for the marked increase of 
the mortality from pneumonia at this sea- 
son of the year, in places like Chicago and 
New York, where millions of people ride 
daily in the closed cars of the surface and 
elevated railroads. These cars always 
contain many persons with “ colds’; the 
cars are often badly ventilated, with pol- 
luted air, and sometimes they are damp and 
low in temperature. The complaint just 
now in New York is that the cars are 
not warm enough and that people become 
ill because they have been chilled. Yet 
even warm cars are not the healthiest 
places to be in for any length of time at 
this season of the year, especially when 
they are crowded. The man who persists 
in riding on the plattorm, where the air 
is fairly fresh, even if it is cold, may have 
a fine method in his seeming madness. It 
is surely not very conducive to health to 
bake over a hot-air register in a trolley 
car for half an hour, and then suddenly pass 
out into the open, where the temperature is 
well below freezing. 

If every one walked as in the good old 
days, it is probable that pneumonia and 
bronchial troubles would not show such 
an alarming increase; and this may be 
said without throwing the blame for the 
conditions complained of upon the trolley. 
City people now walk far too little at any 
season of the year. A nickel is a small 
sum, and the temptation to ride has set- 
tled into a confirmed habit. It is little 
realized, however, how much good the habit 
of ,;walking in winter does for the phy- 
sique in toughening it to exposure, and thus 
warding off colds, bronchial and pulmonary 
troubles. Great numbers of city people who 
live in the harsh winters of the north tem- 
perute zone have actually become strangers 
to their own climate. Instead of ‘“‘culti- 
vating it,’? so to speak, as their ancestors 
were obliged to, they have ina real sense 
deacclimatized themselves. The most of 
their time day and night is spent 
within an area of artificial heat. Their 
houses are often kept at an average tem- 
perature of 75° to 80°; when they start 
out to business or go shopping they allow 
themselves but a few minutes in the cold, 
bracing open air, taking the inevitable car, 
and then passing the rest of the time in hot 
offices and stores. It is literally true that 
hundreds of thousands of well-to-do people 
in our cities live indoors during our winters 
at least twenty-two out of the twenty- 
four hours. And there they sit and steam 
and wonder where they have caught such 
dreadful colds. It is a significant fact 
that pneumonia rages among all classes, the 
rich and comfortable as well as the poor. 
It was a real eye-opener to some of us, after 
the coal famine, to find when the winter 
was over that we and our families had en- 
joyed better average health during the sea- 
son of limited fuel supply than before ina 
decade. 

If we are going to live in this climate we 
must not forget to keep on calling terms 
with it. Our forefathers undoubtedly sac- 
rificed considerable human life by having 
to live in conditions which may be described 
as the other extreme. They were too often 
baked in front and half-frozen in back by 
their ancient system of open wood fires; 
and the weaker ones had a perilous life 
journey. But we are going to the opposite 
limit of effeminacy. It is as if the polar 
bear shaved off his coat of fur and tried 
to live on the ice-pack in a muffler anda 
twelve-dollar overcoat. Evidently the cli- 
mate is here to stay; it is the business 
of those who live in it to keep in touch with 
it by a proper amount of physical exposure. 
There is a lot of medicinal virtue in ‘* brav- 
ing the elements ’’; for they are really kind 
to one who values a certain intimacy with 
them. The mere habit of turning up one’s 
coat collar against the cold air has probably 
killed off thousands of people since civiliza- 
tion came in, fora throat may become deli- 
cate in no time because of superfluous cov- 
ering. 

The fundamental problem for a well man 
or woman is to keep up the general health; 
special conditions, of course, always apply 
to those who lack natural vigor or have 
been enfeebled by disease. To keep up the 
general health is to keep such diseases as 
pneumonia, colds and coughs at a distance. 
But when you take every means to de 
acclimatize yourself by forever evading 
contact with the rough embraces of our 
wintry weather, you make the climate 
your worst enemy. Keep on good terms, 
if possible, with the climate. It will pay 
you well.—Springfield Republican. 





Advantages of Absence. 

Children who are inattentive, disobedient 
and altogether disagreeable with their 
mother will almost change their character 
when their father comes in from his busi- 
ness; not necessarily that they love him 
better than they do their mother, but be- 
cause he is fresh and new and interesting; 
a delightful person because he is a novelty. 

A very rich woman said once that she 
visited her children in the nursery once a 
day. Whatever the pressure of her engage- 
ments, the hours from five to seven were 
kept sacred to the children. To her chil- 
dren she is, and always will be, a sort of 
goddess, a wonderful being, who never 
scolds nor spanks, but reads to them and 
plays and talks with them, then flits away, 
to return for the same dear programme to- 
morrow and tomorrow, and all the days. 
She is an event to them, a constant joy. 

When two people with personalities of 
their own spend all the time together, is it 
any wonder if each loses something of the 
delight that ought to come from the com- 
panionship. It is better for some women 
to try systematically to escape from their 
children once in a while, both for the chil- 
dren’s sake and the mother’s. Children are 
pleased to see the mother when they meet 


Smoke Slowly. 

Fromthe medical profession comes an- 
other warning to smokers. If you wish 
to avoid tobaced cancer don’t smoke fast. 
After careful observation it has been prac- 
tically determined that this form of cancer 
is caused by the irritation resulting from 
the heat of the cigar or pipe. Men who 
smoke long-stemmed pipes, it is said, do 
not have cancer, no matter how much they 
smoke, while those who indulge in cigars 
or short-stemmed pipes are afflicted by 
these malignant growths. 

Tobacco cancer caused the death of Gen- 
eral Grant. He was an inveterate smoker 
and he smoked very fast. At the battle of 
Shiloh he is said to have consumed fifty 
cigars. ln smoking a large number of ci- 
gars in a short time the tongue is irritated 
by excessive heat, and in time cancer is the 
result.—New York Press. 


Nesturtiums in Winter. 


The nasturtium is being grown by fash- 
ionable florists for the decoration of winter 
tables, says the Detroit Free Press. To 
place a cut glass bowl in the centre of the 
table with the nasturtiums trailing from it 
to the cloth, and radiating from it in grace- 
ful lines across the table, is perhaps the 
prettiest way to use this favorite old flower. 
Nasturtiums are among the easiest and 
most satisfactory plants to grow in the 
house if one has warm rooms and a sunny 
exposure. 
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Domestic Hints. 
SCOTCH BROTH. 

Take two pounds of the “ scraggy part”’ of a 
neck of mutton. Cut the meat from the bones 
and carefully free it from fat. Then cut the meat 
into small pieces, and put them into the soup 
kettle, with one large slice of turnip, two of 
carrot, one onion and a stalk of celery, all 
chopped fine. Add half a cup of barley and three 
pints of water. Simmer two hours. In the mean- 
time, add one pint of water to the bones; simmer 
two hours, and strain the stock thus obtained 
into the soup. Cook a tablespoonful of butter 
and the same amount of flour until perfectly 
smooth; stir gradually intothe soup, and add a 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Season well 
with salt and pepper. 

** TORTILLAL.” 

One quart flour, two tablespoonfuls dripping, 
one cup milk, salt. Make a dough and knead 
thoroughly. Take pieces of the dough and pat 
between the hands until it makes a large, round, 
thin cake. Bake ona griddle until brown.— What 
To Eat. 

VEAL CUTLETS AND MACARONI. 

Trim and season the cutlets, flatten so that 
they are rather thin, and dip each into egg 
beaten up with a teaspoonful of butter. Arrange 
the cutlets side by sidein a stewpan with three 
or four ounces of clarified butter. Set over a 
very slow fire; let the cutlets cook for ten min- 
utes; then turn each, and allow the same time 
for the other side. Arrange on a long dish. Pour 
over avery little butter from the pan, and gar- 
nish with macaroni which has been boiled or 
stewed in a savory tomato sauce. On each cut- 
let, the moment before serving, put a small, thin 
rasher of bacon. 

CREAMED PEAS. 

Drain one can of peas, rinse, cover with boiling 
water, and drain again. Melt two tablespoonfuls 
of butter; add one tablespoonful of flour with one 
teaspoonful of sugar and half a teaspoonful of 
salt; add peas and one-third cup of milk, stir, 
and let cook until it begins to bubble. 

CHEESE SOUFFLE. 

Put two level teaspoonfuls of butter ina fry- 
ing pan and stir in a heaping tablespoonful of 
flour. Gradually add half a cupful of milk, and 
boil one minute. Then add a seasoning of half a 
teaspoonful of salt and one-tenth of a teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne. stir in one cupful of soft-grated 
cheese and the yolks of three eggs, well beaten 
Pour into a bowl and set away to cool. When 
cold, add the whites of three eggs, whipped toa 
light froth. Turn into a buttered baking dish, or 
into individual custard cups. Bake from ten to 
twelve minutes, and serve hot. 

ORANGE WHIP. 

One-half box of gelatin (one ounce); one pint 
of orange juice, one-half cup of cold water, two- 
thirds cup of sugar. Cover the gelatin with the 
cold water, let it soak for half an hour, stand it 
over hot water until dissolved. Add the sugar, 
stir until melted, and strain this into the orange 
juice. Stand aside until partly jellied, then whip 
with an ordinary egg beater until the whole 
mixture is like the wh teof beaten egg. Turn at 
once intoa mould, stand away to harden. This 
is to be served plain or with a compote of 
oranges. This recipe will answer for all 
“whips,” using precisely the same proportions. 
For instance.use a pivt of strawberry or raspberry 
juice or atumbler of jelly melted in hot water. 
In case of using preserves or jams with water, 
add the juice of a lemon or the mixture will be 
flat and too sweet. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


The wife of a wealthy fruit grower surprised 
her friends during the holidays by serving water- 
melons, muskmelons, plums and grapes as fresh 
as when they were gathered. Asked to tell the 
secret, she replied: “Itisthe simplest thing in 
the world, anyione can preserve fresh fruits in 
the same way. The melons I first dip in a wx 
preparation and coat the stems with sealing wax. 
After this I coat them with a thick coat of 
shellac and bury them in a box of Sawdust to 
keep them fromrubbing together and from freez- 
ing. The grapes are coated in the wax only, but 
the plums and other fruits are coated with the 
wax and then withthe shellac. All are carefully 
packed in sawdust.”’— What to Eat. 


Does every one who lives in steam-heated 
rooms know the benefit of bowls of water kept 
standing on the radiator? Every radiator in the 
house should have its bowl, a low, wide one for 
preference, and the water should be rencwed 
every morning. The atmosphere is made moist 
and fresh, plants flourish, and the family temper 
is generally improved. The bowls may be ol! 
coarse but artistic pottery, or of uwrass. Neither 
need be expensive. 


Walnut cookies are old-time favorites with 
children. Allow one cup of butter, one and a 
half cupfuls of sugar, trree eggs and one cupful 
of flour mixed with two cupfuls of chopped wal- 
nut meats. Cream the butter and sugar, and add 
the eggs and floured nuts. Lastly stir in one and 
a half cupfuls of flour into which has been sifted a 
teaspoonful of baking powder. Drop on a but- 
tered sheet, allowing room for spreading, deco- 
rating the top of each cookie with half a nut 
meat and a sprinkle of granulated sugar. 


The greatest care shou'd be taken to thor- 
oughly air a sleeping room in which gas has been 
burning during the evening before the room is 
slept in, as it is wellknown that a gas burver is a 
great consumer of oxygen. 

A very useful hint to housekeepers is that to 
boil rice well is an art. If a teaspoonful of lemon 
juice is added to boiling rice it will make it white 
and keep the kernels separate. 

A formula for stopping one’s hair from falling 
that can be made at home by simply buying the 
ingredients and then blending them is made by 
taking an ounce of Jamaica bay rum. 1} ounces 
of cocoanut oil, 24 drams of tincture of nux vom- 
ica and twenty drops of oil of bergamot. Use 
this to massage the scalp with inarotary motion, 
with the tips of the fingers. 

If the water used in cleaning windows is blued 
they will retain their brilliancy longer and polish 
more easily. 

A novel way of entertaining a whist pa: ty of 
ten or twelve married friends is to make it a St, 








Valentine or Washington’s Birthday function. 
A great deal of fun might be had it the invita- 


per will have to be served afterwards, and that 
is extra trouble. It is best to serve the coilation 
after the game. Dinner favors are many and 
ingenious in these days, and drums, hatchets, 
cherry decorations are to be had. The supper 
might be a Colonial affair, the room being lighted 
with candles and the menu composed of as 
many old-fashioned dainties as the cook books 
contain. 





Fasbion Notes. 


a% The January “ white sale” is looked for- 
ward to by a very large number of women, and 
the entire family outfit of muslin underwear is 
not infrequently renewed at this time. It is 
only fair to admit that the sale is a genuine bar- 
gain sale in some of the shops, or, at least, some 
of the garments which pile the counters are 
taken from the regular stock. The fact remains, 
however, that the mass of January underwear 
bargains are inferior goods, made up cheaply for 
the sale, and are probably dear at the price 
asked. The Dry Goods Economist is authority 
forthe statement that the public, “after more 
than twenty years of belief in the genuineness of 
the January bargain sales, has finally become 
aware that they are not what they appear to be, 
but that the garments are made from special 
materials and trimmings, so that they can be sold 
at special prices.” 

e*e This probably does not apply to French 
hand-made underwear which is on sale at the 
present time at reduced prices. Even so, it will 
do no harm for the shopper to examine the 
marked-down garments with unusual care. 
There are no better under-garments than these, 
simple in design, tastefully trimmed and made of 
good material. 

o*e Bargain sales of hats, coats and gowns are,of 
course,genuine. This is not saying that scores of 
hats are not hastily put together in the workrooms 
and put out with the left overs, especially if the 
old stock is disyosed of before the bargain season 
passes. 

e*e Among other attractive hats the prices of 
which are less than half they were at the begin- 
ning of the season, was noticed a white silky 
zibeline round hat, the folds caught in places with 
small jet ornaments. This gave an ermine effect 
which was very good indeed. A single ostrich 
plume of emerald green trimmed the hat. 

«*e Another white zibeline hat was trimmed 
with real ermine tails. This hat was rather wide 
brimmed, and had a flat wreath of shaded violets 
in velvet which outlined the crown and crossed 
the brim infront. A twist of violet velvet and 
one large white camelia were visible in the front 
of the hat. 

e*» The same violets were used on another hat, 
a picture shape, covered with violet maline. The 
crown ofthis charming hat was wreathed in dark- 
colored violets, and an ostrich plume of a much 
lighter shade of violet trimmed one side and 
drooped low over the hair. 

e*. In buying these hats, after assuring herself 
that the material is fresh and the hat not too 
shop worn, the shopper should avoid ultra 
shapes. The new hats will be in the windows in 
another month, and, according to the wholesale 
dealers, there will be some radical changes in 
styles. The three-cornered, the tricorne and 
marquis shapes will continue popular and also 
those wide hats, with the brim flat in front and 
sloping downward in the back. All the advance 
spring hats have blocked crowns of some descrip- 
tion. The plateau does not appear at all. There 
are indications of areturn to very small toques 
and even bonnets. White hats are to be worn 
more than ever, especially those of maline and 
lace. 

e*. A large white maline hat for dress wear has 
a brim which rolls away from the face in front 
and is shortened in the back so that the hat has 
something of a poke bonnet effect. The under 
side of the brim is trimmed with several ruches 
of fine hair braid, each row being edged witha 
narrow goldcord. The bandeau Is a wide fold of 
black velvet caught on the left side near the front 
with around gold buckle. A fold of the velvet is 
carried over the maline, and under this falls a 
white ostrich feather, which droops over the hair 
like a veil. It would be hard to imagine a more 
graceful hat. 

ee A very French little hat in brown fancy 
braid has a projecting brim which rolls on the 
sides and droops sharply in the back. The 
crown is high, and is trimmed with a band of 
gold and brown embroidery, fastened in fron 
with a large square gold buckle. A brown plume 
with the tip enclosed in a filigree gilt quill lies on 
the left side near the brim. 

e*. Among small hats was noticed « stylish 
toque bonnet, with the brim overlaid with fibre 
lace and leaves of white chiffon, with black and 
white silk floss. The lace was draped over the 
crown and puffed on the brim, and the only 
other trimming was a full oblong bunch of deep 
purple single violets set near uhe front on the left 
side. A few green leaves appeared with the 
violets. 

e*. An emerald-green toque had a rolled prim 
covered with closely set green velvet roses 
crushed flat. The top of the hat was covered 
with green wings, five or six lagi on flatly. 

e*, Leaves and flowers of cut velvet, satin and 
cloth, painted and embroidered, are favorite dec- 
orations on handsome gowns. A French stage 
gown is thus described: Very full 1830 skirt of 
creamy white chiffon, with bold design of autumn 
leaves of cut-out velvet in the most gorgeous 
tints, stalks and veins of tiny gold and silver 
braid, clusters ot berries of opalescent paillettes 
running from palest blue to darkest purple. On 
each side of the front gores and in wavy design 
around the skirt appears a flounce of Valep- 
ciennes lace negligently caught up here and there 
by bowknots of purple velvet wired into shape. 
The bodice is laid in crosswise folds and is 
sharply pointed at the waist. The leaf and bow- 
kn tdecoration trims the low corsage, and the 
sleeves are of lace. There is no girdle, but a 
heavy white silk cord is tied loosely around the 
waist, and falls tothe hem of the dress.—N. Y. 
Evening Post. 














The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 


** T believe that on this idea of achieving spirit- 
uality rests the scheme of life through faith in 
Christ. As He is the highest, the ideal, the 
supreme, the soul finds rest .n Him and thus 
grows intoa life that death cannot annihilate. In 
the presence of the great master-passion, with 
the soul thrilling with nobleness,as when dying 
for another; burned at the stake for righteous- 
ness’ sake, the spirit goes straight to God, into 
the infinite bosom, an angel fit for only Heaven. 
** If the soul hungers and thirsts for God, it will 
reach Him. If, at the last moment, a man’s 
whole nature cries longingly in faith to Christ,— 
that will save him, waft him, draw him into the 
divine abode. And this explains the Christian 
plan of so-called salvation. Faith in Christ is 
the master-passion, and love the magnet that 
draws the soul to itsown kind. It may be set 
down as true that vice and sin have no vitality. 
Wickedness is death. Virtue and love of God 
are life.” 


“If the soul hungers and thirsts for God, 
it will reach Him.”” No profounder truth 
was ever expressed by the writer of the 
paragraphs above quoted than this. The 
swiftand abundant responee of God to the 
soul’s demand is as sure, as ineyitable. as 
is the power that holds the stars in their 
courses. And only the soul that hungers 


with religious services and as requiri 

time that was incompatible with the tee 
affairs, and that thus a man must,—a) ni 
inevitably, considering the condit 


Anos 


this life on earth,—devote himself tarot 
to making a living, or to amassing a tin 


fortune, and his sou! must take its chane 
as best it may, and he vaguely retlects pte 
after he has done with the physica) |:;, a 
will probably be able more entirely ¢, ie. 
vote himself to the life of the soul.) 
world at a time,” is an expression emt oe 
ing this state of feeling. aan 
Now, as a matter of actual fact, this trai 
of reasoning is erroneous. Life is ;,,,; »,.. 
divided into business and spiritual 1: ... ? : 
ment, but, rather, into the developmest = 
the spiritual man through, and by me,,. 
the culture of spiritual qualities by t} 
natural experiences of daily life. \y),., 
indeed, is he to achieve patience unde; +," 
hope in the midst of denial and q.;,..., 
cheerfulness when a leaden atmusph, “of 
gloom settles down round about him: ;, th 
when his dearest wishes, his holiest as,, = 
tions, seem on the verge of defeat: o.,,.,, 


ige 


in the face of undreamed-of tests of ¢:;, iur 
ance,—when is one to achieve these walt, 
ties of the spiritual life, this developiient 
of the spirit, this laying hold on the «i, me 


life, if not by the means of his e011: 
daily experiences? Robert Browning vx. 
pressed the profoundest and most 2A tal 
truth in the line— a 

“‘T count this life just a stuff to try the « 
strength on.”’ 

The daily experiences of life furnish 4). 
the requisite material for the soul’s culture 
in the achievement of high qualities. There 
is no single day but that makes its deman, 
for the highest and the sublimest powers of 
the soul. There is no day but that demands 
its courage, its hope, its tenderness. its 
generous sympathy, its faith, its love. [pn 
the office, the workshop, the studio, the 
home, there is no day but that ealls on 
one for his highest and best. There js 
not one day whose experiences do jot 
test the sublimest ideals, and the say- 
ing grace,—the working energy of life. 
is to hold the faith in life’s increasing 
beauty, and power, and exaltation. “(), 
this idea of achieving spirituality rests the 
scheme of life through faith in Christ. A 
He is the highest, the ideal, the supreme, 
the soul finds rest in Him and thus grows 
into a life that death cannot annihilate.” 
This noble counsel from the writer whose 
words are quoted at the opening of this 
paper is the counsel by which to live as well 
as todie. That ‘the soul may grow into a 
life that death cannot annihilate” is the 
raison d’etre of the soul’s sojourn on earth. 
and it is achieved solely by the unfaltering, 
the vital and the increasing sense of faith 
in God and the consciousness of His divine 
leading. 

The Adams, Denver, Col. 
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‘Curious Facts, 


— Each ear has four bones. The body ha. 
about five hundred muscles. The human skul 
contains thirty bones. The lower limbs contain 
thirty bones each. Every hair nas two oil-glands 
atits base. The sense of touch is dullest on the 
back. 

—The thoroughness in which the agricult- 
ural schools of the Western States are going into 
the education of farmers is illustrated by the an- 
nguncement that the fowa State Agricultural 
College has just established a course of instruc- 
tion in the slaughtering of live stock. It is a 
laboratory course, and the young farmers wil! 
learn the art by practical instruction. 

—In Valparaiso all the conductors on trolley 
cars are women. 








——Persons with blue eyes are rarely affected 
with color blindness. 

—The precious pearl is produced, at least in 
many cases, by the presence of a minute parasite 
in the shell-secreting mantle of the pear!-oyste! 
and other mollusks from which pearls are ob 
tained. A spherical sac forms around the para- 
site, which becomes a nucleus about which the 
substance of the gem is gradually built up in 
concentric layers. Sometimes the parasite re 
mains at the centre of the pearl, and sometimes 
it migrates from the sac before it has become 
hopelessly imprisoned. Reasoning upon these 
facts, Dr. H. Lyster Jameson, to whose efforts 
the discovery of some of them is due. suggests 
the possibility of the artifi-ial production of mat 
ketable pearls by infecting beds of pearl-oysters 
wi'h the particular species of parasites that are 
known to attack such mollusks with the effects 
above described. 

— Sleepers made of earthenware are used 01) 
some of the railroads in Japan. 

—In making the best Persian rug a weaver 
spends about twenty-three days over each square 
fuot of surface. 

——Ceylon, according to its recent census re- 
turns, has no fewer than 145 inhabitants over one 
hundred years of age. Seventy-one of these are 
males and seventy-four females. Of these forty- 
three men and fifty-two women claimed to be 
exactly one hundred, while the highest age re- 
turned was 120. One hundred is a good reund 
uge, and no doubt every indolent octogenarian 
who could not be bothered to remember the year 
of,his birth put down one hundred to save time. 
——The globe of the eye is moved by six 
muscles. The wrist contains eight bones, the 
palm five, the fingers fourteen. The roots of the 
hair penetrate the skin about one-twelfth of a0 
Inch. Hair is very strong. A single hair wi! 
bear a weight of about 1150 grains. 

——The United States geological survey 53)5 
that the most powerful river in New England is 
the Androscoggin. Yet thesurprise abates when 
the facts are recounted. There are nine or te!) 
developed water powers along the river, and ‘! 
appears that they furnish total power equa! ‘0 
seventy-three thousand horses. The falls af 
Brunswick yield 7700-horse power; at Lisbon 
Falls, 1925; at Lewiston, 12,600; at Livermor 
Falls, three thousand; at Otis Falls, eight t! 

Sand; at Jay’s, 3700; at Peterson’s Rips, six thou 
sand. At Rumford Falls there is a potential ©! 
thirty thousand-horse power, when the resourses 
at that place are fully developed, and that is a!'0- 
= the greatest water power in New Fnx- 


——The canaries of Germany excel al! oth» 
canaries as singers. One has been know! 
continue a single thrill for a minute and & (U*!- 
ter, with twenty changes of note In it. 

—The wives of Siamese noblemen have t!i«! 
hair cut in pompadour style. [tis usually sb0"! 
1¢ inches in length, and sticks up straight, |\<* 
the hairs in a blacking brush. 








PILES 


All varieties of Piles—internai, 





and thirsts for God can live. The divine | 
power is its only sustenance by which the 
soul can live. And only as the soul lives | 
does the man live. What isthe mere ex-. 





istence of greed and getting and in 

What, indeed, doth it profit the man aed 
the whole world and lose his own soul? 
The question is not a mere phrase of rhe- 
torical expressio::; it is not merely a reflec- 
tion suitable to Sunday meditation to be re- 
stricted to ceremonial religion, it is the 
vital thought, the essential truth for every 
hour in the day. ‘“ What doth it profit a 


itching bleeding, external, etc.— 
positively cured without loss 0! 
time, loss of blood or pain. ‘° 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 

We guarantee success, or money 
funded. Price for complete treatment, 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail upo" 
receipt of price. Address 


JAMES M, SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 
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Miscellaneous. 





~ SUNSET. 

ne river a path ef light 

Leadeth to realms afar, 

a golden gateway surpassing bright 
straight on to the evening star. 


put leave this prison of clay 


Over t 


Throus 


‘ould | 
i And spring forth a spirit rare, 
Then would I follow that glor.ous way 
And enter those portals of air. 
4 belated sunbeam should be my guide 


As L sped to the distant goal, 
king the realm where the blest abide 
‘And rest for my weary soul. 
EUGENIA ELISE BLAINE. 


_— 


A HOUSEKEEPER'S CALLERS. 
She oscillates from door to docr— 
You'd think ’twould make her dizzy 
so many callers to receive 
When she’s so very busy. 
First of the train the milkman comes 
With noisy clang and clamor, 
And while he waits the iceman bangs 
he back door with his hammer. 
The grocer’s boy comes next, and while 
She hunts the coal-oil can, 
phe door-bell’s twisted nearly off 
By the crusty laundryman. 
Now off again to kitchen door— 
‘Tis the umbrella mender, 
And following close in his wake, 
The noisy scissors grinder. 
Atside door stands an agent for 
The “ Coocoo” skirt supporter— 
«Can't slip nor tear, nor bend nor break, 
And only costs @ quarter.” 
Once more she rushes to the front; 
she hears the bread cart’s gung, 
And as she buys her dally loaf 
The truckman comes along. 
The hobo and the butcher’s boy 
Arrive a little later, 
And at their heels the hustling, bustling 
Feather renovator. 
Now the abandoned ironing 
At last she gets about— 
The clothes are dry, the irons are cold, 
The gasoline’s burned out. 
_ Sarah Van Buskirk, in Good Housekeeping. 
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THE BREAKING-PLOW. 


1 am the plow that turns the sod! 
That has lain for a thousand years 
Where the prairie’s wind-tossed flowers nod 
And the wolf her wild cub rears. 
1 come, and in my wake, like rain, 
Is scattered the golden seed; 
J change the leagues of lonely plain 
To fruitful gardens and field of grain 
For men and their hungry breed. 


1 greet the earthin its rosy morn, 
lam first to stir the soil, 
I bring the glory of wheat and corn 
For the crowning of those who toil. 
1 am civilization’s seal and sign, 
Yea, I am the mighty pen 
‘That writes the sod with a pledge divine, 
A promise to pay with bread and wine 
For the sweat of honest men. 


1 am the end of things that were, 
And the birth of things to be; 
My coming makes the earth to stir 
With a new and strange decree; 
After its slumbers, deep and long, 
I waken the drowsy sod, 
And sow my furrow with lifts of song 
To glad the heart of the mighty throng 
Slow feeling the way to God. 


A thousand summers the prairie rose 
Has gladdened the hermit bee; 
A thousand winters the dripping snows 
Have whitened the grassy sea; 
Before me curls the wavering smoke 
Of the Indian’s smoldering fire, 
Behind me rise—was it God who spoke ?— 
At the toil-enchanted hammer’s stroke, 
The town and the glittering spire. 


I give the soil to the one who does, 
For the joy of him and his, 
I roused the slumbering world that was 
To the diligent world that Is; 
Oh, Seer with vision that looks away 
A thousand long years from now, 
The marvelous nation your eyes survey 
Was born of the purpose that here, today, 
Is guiding the breaking plow! 
—Nixon Waterman, in Success. 


_— 
<> 


A THANKFUL HEART. 
Thou art not rich, thou art not poor, 
Thy fortune keeps the middle way; 
No ills thy strength cannot endure, 
Apportioned to the passing day. 
Thou art not young, thou art not old, 
Yet, calm, thou seest thy years depart; 
And joys are thine—a thousandfold— 
Because thou hast the thankful heart. 





So, to this day of crowning cheer, 
By easy course thy steps did tend, 
Since with each day of all the year 
Some graceful leaven thou didst blend. 
No chance thy prize from thee can wrest; 
While life shaJl last thou shalt not part 
With that good gift (of all, the best) 
The treasure of a thankful heart. 
—Edith M. Thomas. 








"Brilliante. 


Children of yesterday, heirs of tomorrow, 
Look at your fabric of labor and sorrow, 
Seamy and dark with despair and disaster, 
Turn it and lo! the design of the Master. 
The Lord’s at the loom, 
Room for Him; room! 





What’s the useof worrying, 

Of burrying f 

And scurrying, 

Everybody flurrying 
And breaking up their rest, 
When everything is teaching us, 
Preaching and beseeching us 
To settle down and end the fuss, 

For quiet ways are best? 
Therain that trickles down in showers 
A blessing brings to thirsty flowers, 
And gentle zephyrs gather up 
Sweet fragrance from each brimming cup. 
There’s ruin in the tempest’s path, 
There’s ruin in the voice of wrath, 

And they alone are blest 
Who early learn todominate 
Themselves, their violence abate, 
And prove by their serene estate 

That quiet ways are best. 

Josephine Pollard, in the Woman’s Journal. 


Yes, life isa real and solemn trust, 
And all should strive to fill 

Some niche that’s vacant here on earth, 
And hoe some row with a will. 


Yes, hoe it clean and keep it bright, 
And seek true worth to know; 
For the ones who make their mark in life 
Are the ones with a row to hoe.” 


‘un has gone from the ivied wall, 
hear a voice through the twilight call, 
a daylight fades from the crimson West, 
Whe. S some one calling a child to rest; 
th ‘re only God and the stars can peep, 
poe © S some one singing a child to sleep. 
ion ome one’s calling through many years, 
Ni i: the heart of one who hears. 
The ‘fe nor death nor dark can hide 
ye pti: that welcome the hands that guide. 
he istening oft, there’ll come one day 
ne ei Sweet call that stopped my play. 
Wil; “ine dear voice as the sun goes West, 
“all through the twilight a child to rest. 
~ Winfred Thompson,'in The Churchwoman. 


ump to my feet! shine forth into my soul 

In tn a better see what way I tread 

Of te hours, and when I lose control 

In falteri Wn steps, by vague desires misled. 

Throw. 2 moments, when I scarce can pray, 
Ugh failing faith, or wandering thoughts, 


and sink 
Back to y 
Lamp to 


hy bondage, let thy kindly ray, 


Simple Simon's Turkey. 

“* Now, here’s what 1 call a turkey,” said the 
poulterer. “A finer bird nor that wei wouldn’t 
find—not in the West End.” He held up the 
skinuy fowl at arm’s length with an effort, as 
though performing some feat of weightlifting. 
Simon’s eyes glistened. 

“* How much is it, though—eh?” he inquired. 

The poulterer took In the youth’s ill-suppressed 
eagerness, his simple face and neat, homely 
dress in a single sidelong glance. 

“*Nine-an’-six is what I’ll let you have this 
bird for,” he said, “ It’s throwin’ it away—nine- 
an’-six is. I paid eleyen bob for it meself. But 
that’s what I'll do it to you for, an’ less 1 wouldn’t 
take from me own son.” 

. oe ae “on Somehow he had expected 
é less than that, though he knew nothi 
about the price of turkeys. . bi 

“I suppose,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘* you 
haven’t a cheaper one than that? ” 

There were five other creatures on the counter, 
ranged in decreasing order of skinniness. The 
fifth was a good deal smaller than the one that 
had been offered him. 

“Yes, you could ’ave that for eight-an’-six,” 
sald the poulterer, following Simon’s eye on to 
the fifth fowl. ‘* ButI want to treat you fair. It 
ain’t as cheap a bird, though it is a bob less. If! 
was you, ! wouldn’t do it, and 1 tells you that 
though it’s agin me own interest.” 

Simon yielded. 

“*P’raps I’d better have ithe big ’un then,” he 
said, with a sigh. 

“ Done!” said the poulterer. “ An’ you can 
tell yer friends as you’ve made a bargain—you 
’ave. You’ll be wantin’ a bag for it, o’ course?” 

“oA bag! ” 

‘One o’these here,” said the poulterer, pro- 
ducing a small greasy straw one, “ Fippence! 
If this here turkey’s a present you'll have to 
*ave a bag.” 

“ Well, it’s for my aunt,” Simon allowed. 

“‘Fippence!” said the poulterer. ‘’ That'll be 
nine-an’-eleven the lot. If you want a better 
“light to get at your purse with, me boy, just step 


| outside under the flare while I pack the turkey 


for ’ee.” 

Simon, who was fiddling in his pockets, took 
the hint, and stepped out into the gaslight. The 
poulterer deftly laid the fowl he had sold at the 
top of the row ot five and transferred the fifth 
and skinniest to the greasy bag. 

“Ten bob. That’s a penny back to you. Right 
O!” he said, as he handed the bag over the 
counter to Simon. ‘An’ mind you tell your 
friends as you’ve struck a bargain.” 

“I will,” said Simon, beaming. 

He beamed all the way to the station, conf 
vinced that he carried in his bag the biggest 
turkey ever reared. True his pocket was con- 
siderably lighter for it, but what did that matter? 
He had enough to pay fora return ticket to his 
aunt’s, and the fine turkey would show her that 
he was not ungrateful for all the kindness she 
had shown him these many years. 

When he had got to the station and taken his 
ticket, Simon found he had sevenpence over, and 
ten minutes to wait before the train started. He 
had expected to have only sixpence over, so 
that, when he had deposited his bag in a smoking 
carriage, he went off to spend the penny ona 
magazine for his uncle, having done which, he 
returned. A middle-aged man, with a leer, was 
seated in the carriage, and on the rack overhead 
were two bags just like Simon’s. 

“You’ve been buying turkeys, too, eh?’ said 
Simon, pleased to find a comrade in good fortune 

“ Guess I have,” said the man; “ fine fat ’uns 
they be.” 

“Not as big as mine, I expect,” said Simon, 
not without pride. 

“Bet you a tanner the bird ia my right-hand 
bag is bigger nor yourn,” said the man, promptly. 

**Right you are,” said Simon, quite. uncon- 
scious that the man had been comparing the 
sizes of the birds in his absence. 

Naturally, Simon lost the bet and his sixpence. 
He was a little disappointed to find that his tur- 
key was not the biggest in the world, but soon re- 
covered his good humor and began to doze. 

As soon as the middle-aged man saw this, he 
deftly changed his second or left-hand bag (which 
contained a chicken only) for Simon’s bag con- 
taining the turkey, with the result that when 
Simon woke and found that the train had stopped 
at Wapping—which was the station for his aunt’s 
—he picked up the man’s bag and got out with it. 

“ Good night,” he shouted, as the train puffed 
out of the station. ‘I don’t grudge you your 
bird.” 

“‘That’s a’ wright,” returned the middle-aged 
man with the leer. ‘It wouldn’ be much use if 
yer did, would it?” 

Unconscious of the significance of these words, 
Simon gave up his ticket and set out for his 
aunt’s cottage. He had not gone more than half 
a mile, however, before he met an urchin carry- 
ing by one leg a live sparrow which had been so 
unfortunate as to get into his trap. 

“Tsay,” said Simon pitifully, “do let it go.” 

* Likely, ain’t it?”’ repliea the urchin; making 
asifto pass by. But Simon caught him by the 
shoulder. ; 

** Look here,” he said. ‘If you’ll give me that 
sparrow, I'll give you my turkey. I[ can’t say 
fairer than that.”’ 

“ Let’s’ave a squint ut the turkey,” said the 
urchin, suspiciously. 

Simon undid his bag, and displayed the chicken 
which the midde-aged man had caused him to 
carry off. 

“TI calls that a pawtridge,” said the urchin; 
“ but if yer likes to chuck in the magyyzine, I’ll 
swop with yer.” 

Simon did so, and after letting the sparrow fly 
away, walked on wondering how his turkey had 
grown so small. It did not matter much, of 
course,as he no longer possessed it; but he 
would have liked to know. 

He never did, of course. Nor did he ever tell 
his aunt, poor fool, that he had brought her a 
turkey so far. I suppose he has gone to the wall 
now.—R. E. Vernede, in Black and White. 


Balkin, the Bachelor. 


Lemuel Balkin was not spoken of by his friends 
as a “ hopeless” or a “ confirmed ” bachelor, for 
it is generally understood that there is always 
hope for the hopeless variety, and confirmed celi- 
bates have a way of succumbing to the tender 
influences of love in the most sudden and unex- 
pected manner. He was just “an old bachelor,” 
and people had long given him upas a bad job. 
Only his sister, Mrs. Jephson, did not quite 
despair of him. She had arranged scores of suit- 
able matches for him, nevertheless, and each 
selection that she made was more eligible than 
the last, but somehow no one of them ever came 
to anything. 

There was really no excuse for Balkin’s un- 
married state. 

““ You ought to have somebody to take care of 
you in your old age,” said Mrs. Jephson. 

“Thank you,” said the old bachelor, dryly. 
** When | get to that time of life I’ll think about 
it. In the meantime I’m pretty comfortable as I 
am.” 

“I want you to come over and dine with us 
tomorrow night, Lemuel,” sald the lady, with an 
air of giving up the argument. Then she added: 
“Oh, by the way, Grace Tarrant is to be there. 
You remember Grace, don’t you?” 

“I don’t know that I do.” said Balkin. 

“‘ Your memory’s failing, as well as your eye- 
sight,” said his sister, cruelly. “Grace Tarrant 
was atthe academy with me when I was a girl. 
She married Tarrant, the soap man, and he died 
four years ago and left her close on to @ quarter 
ofa million dollars. They never had any chil- 
dren, and I wouldn’t be surprised if she married 
again. I know you’lllike her. Well, be sure to 
come. Good-by.” 

“There’s another of ’em,” growled Balkin, 
when his sister had left. “I wish she’d let me 
alone. Marry! Well, I guess not. “I know 
when I’m well off.” 

Asa matter of fact, there were few married 
men more comfortable than Balkin. His house- 
keeper, Mrs. Jones, who had been with him for 
years, was a treasure. His household ran like 
clockwork. 

Balkin dined with his sister and her old-time 
school chum, however, and made a good impres- 
sion on the latter. She informed Mrs. Jephson 
that she thought her brother was a most delight- 
ful man—and really handsome and distinguished 

looking. Mrs. Jephson told Balkin this, and 
Balkin said he considered Mrs. Tarrant a woman 








my feet! prevent me on the brink. 
—Thomas William Parsons. 


of remarkable intelligence and ian entertaining 
conversationalist. ; 


“* Don’t you think she’s good looking?” asked 
his sister. 

“Ye-es,” sald Balkin. “She'd pass—in a 
crowd.” 

Mrs. Jephson went back and told Mrs. Tarrant 
that her brother was raving over her. Altogether 
it looked promising. Still,in spite of all the op- 
portunities to be together that Mrs. Jephson con- 
trived for her brother and her friend, the affair 
did not seem to progress at a satisfactory rate. 
Once she became impatient, and asked Balkin 
outright why he did not propose. “I know she’d 
take you,” she said. “ 1’ve sounded her and she 
thinks everything in the world of you. She told 
me as much.” 

** Don’t you encourage her, Eliza,” said Balkin. 
“I’ve told you a hundred times that I don’t want 
to marry. I’m perfectly comfortable as I am.” 

“ That’s just it,” thought Mrs. Jephson. “ He’s 
too comfortable. As long as that woman is his 
housekeeper he never will marry. I wish she'd 
leave him. I’d get her a good place somewhere 
else if I thought she would. I wonder if she 
wouldn’t? I believe I’ll sound her.” 

Accordingly she chose a time when she knew 
her brother would be out tocall on him. Mrs. 
Jones opened the door for her. Mrs. Jones was 
& stout, comfortable-looking person about forty- 
five years of age. She welcomed Mrs. Jephson 
with a pleasant smile. Mrs. Jephson began to 
“sound ’’ her. Half an hour later she went away 
satisfied. She had not been able to tempt the 
housekeeper away from her brother's service, 
but she had prevailed on her to say that she 
would ask Mr. Balkin’s consent to visit her 
friends in Iowa. 


Of course Balkin consented. He knew that 
Mrs. Jones deserved a vacatien and he was a fair- 
minded man. So Mrs. Jones went, and then it 
seemed that Mrs. Jephson’s little plot was bound 
to succeed. Inside of a week Bulkin began to 
look careworn. Mrs. Jones’ substitute inaugu- 
rated chaos in his house. His meals were badly 
cooked and irregularly served. His wants were 
neglected and dust and disorder were supreme. 
He discharged the substitute and hired another 
who waseven moreincompetent. He complained 
to Mrs. Jephson. 

“Ttold you so,’ said the lady. ‘“‘ Why don’t 
you be sensible and marry? Of course Mrs. 
Jones will straighten things out when she re- 
turns, but you don’t know that she won’t leave 
you for good some of these days. There’s noth- 
ing to prevent herfrom marrying.” 

Balkin looked thoughtful at this, and his sister 
smiled in her sleeve. “Are you going to take 
Grace and me to the concert tomorrow night? 

“I’m afraid not,” said Balkin, after some fur- 
ther reflection. ‘I’ve some business calling me 
out of town and I may be gone a week or two. 
Yes, it’s unexpected, but I’ll have to go.” 

Balkin was gone for over two weeks, and when 
he returned hetold his sister that he had at last 
taken her advice. 

“* What!’ gasped Mrs. Jephson. 

“Yes,” said Balkin. ‘I want you to come and 
see us. I’d never have thought of it If it hadn’t 
beenifor your suggestion. You’re entitled to all 
the credit. You know the lady. She was Mrs. 
Jones.’’—Chicago News. 


Douth’s Department. 


DANCING ON THE OLD BABN 
FLOOR. 


You ask me have I e’er enjoyed 
The sweet exquisiteness galore, 

The mazy measures and the whirl 
Of dancing on the old barn floor. 


Attuned to all the cadences 
Of music up and down the score, 
I’ve thrilled with the supreme delight 
Of dancing on the old barn floor. 


I’ve felt the pulsing nerve a’throb, 
And e’en my veins have bubbled o’er, 
While I the gliding two-step trod 
Of dancing on the old barn floor. 


I did the swift redowa, and 

The waltz, the polka, and some more, 
I can not now recall, you see, 

Of dancing on the old barn flocr. 


Norosy cheeks and laughing eyes 
Attended me along the score; 

1 did my little act alone 
Of dancing on the old barn floor. 


Not once, but many times, I did 
The howling quickstep eke and roar, 
While pop’s black whip accompanied 
My dancing on the old barn floor. 
—Horace Seymour Keller, in Hartford Post. 
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The Story of a Cat. 


The first time that I saw “‘ Scotty ” he was sur- 
rounded by a group of admiring children on the 
veranda of a summer cottage in Maine. The 
youngsters stroked his fur and pulled his tail, and 
arranged and rearranged a blue ribbon on his 
neck, and the big cat evidently enjoyed it all, for 
instead of running away, he marched about with 
arched back and tail erect, rubbing his sleek 
sides against the legs of his playmates. 

For a week or two after this 1 often saw this 
cat, an enormous gray fellow with black bars, 
romping good-naturedly with auy member of the 
household who would play with him. But one 
day a telegram came for the iman who lived in 
the cottage, and he and his family made immedi- 
ate preparations to leave forthe West. In the 
general excitement nobody ‘thought of the 
cat, until the question, “Is pussy goin’, too,” 
called attention to the baby, who now ap- 
peared with “Scotty,” his head clasped tight 
to her bosom, and the rest of his body 
trailing on the floor. All the children wanted 
to take him, of course, but their mother and 
father,j realizing the difficulties in the way of 
taking the cat, decided to leave him, believing 
that he was popular enough to be well looked 
after by the neighbors. And in this they were 
partly right, for as soon as the house was vacant 
the big gray cat found a warm welcome at any 
of the other cottages he chose to visit. But by 
and by tke autumn came, and, with it, chilly 
days, which drove the cottagers, a few at a time, 
back to the cities. On the first of October the 
last family left the place, and “Scotty” was 
alone. 

For alittle while he got along without hardship. 
The weather was not very cold yet, and in a 
barrel at the back of one of the houses he found 
scraps which lasted for several days. After 
that he began to get hungry for the first time in 
his life, and he wandered from one deserted gar- 
den to another, hunting tor something to eat. 
Now and then he would leap to the window sills 
of houses where he had often been fed, and 
meou plaintively in hopes of gaining admittance. 

One morning, when he had been without food 
for two days, there came a flurry of snow, and 
with it a flock of juncos, which alighted in the 
yard where the scraps had been. ‘Scotty ’’ was 
crouching close to the back steps when they ar- 
rived, and inan instant his whole body took on 
an attitude of attention. He was hungry, and 
there was a breakfast close before him—if he 
could only catch it. 

Silently he pressed bis body closer to the 
ground, and slowly, as the hand of a clock, he 
moved towards the busy group of slate-colored 
birds. In his eyes there was a cruel look which 
had never been there before, and which became 
intensified as he drew nearer to his prey. At 
last he gathered his legs well under him, and, 
leaning forward, he sprang forward as though 
thrown from a catapult. There was a ‘“‘whirr” 
of small wings among the scattering snow, anda 
flickering of white tail feathers as the juncos 
flew away—that is,as all but one flew away; 
“Scotty” crouched on the spot where he landed, 
switching his tall angrily from side to side and 
growling as wellas he could with his teeth buried 
in the body of his victim. In that hour self-re- 
liance was born in him. No longer did he 
prowl about the gardens or meou beseechingly 
on the window-sills; he seemed to realize that he 
could satisfy his hunger only by capturing living 
creatures, and these he hunted from daylight 
untildark. And it did not take him long to find 
out that more game was to be had in the woods 
than near the houses, so into the woods he went 
and made his home in the hollow of s falien tree 
into which enough leaves had drifted to make 
hima bed. Often he went desperately hungry, 
and once be almost starved to death, but a rabbit 
now and a squirrel then kept the life in his 

















body until spring. Then the migrant birds 
began to return, and when they came in, 
tired and listless from their long journeys, he 





found them easy prey after the wary creatures 
he had hunted during the winter. And when 
they began to nest his work became easier still, 
and he could either devour them in the nest or 
fall upon them as they blundered about on the 
ground. Asa destroyer he was worse in some 
respects than 4 fox or a skunk, for he could 
climb, and nothing was safe from him. Among 
other birds, he killed pheasants and grouse, and 
during the spring, summer and autumn he de- 
stroyed more game than any other creature in 
his territory. 

The following winter was a very hard one 
and in spite of Scotty’s great cunuing and agil- 
ity he often went hungry for days at a time. 
One bitter night,as he was stalking half fam- 
ished over the snow, he started across an open 
space in the forest. Next morning that open 
space looked like a battlefield, and indeed it was 
one, for the snow was plowed up for many 
yards around, and dyed with blood. Feathers 
and gray fur were strewn in a wide circle, on the 
outer edge of which lay a mangled, horned owl, 
with his mighty talons buried to the hilt in the 
back of a gray tom cat.—Ernest Harold Baynes, 
in New York Evening Post. 





Juvenile Views of Marriage. 


He was a curly-headed boy with life before 
him. She was a little girl with asaucy pug nose 
but wise, it would seem, beyond her years. The 
fact that she was nursing a doll with eyes that 
opened and shut with a click may have been his 
inspiration. 

“ Say, sister, I t’ink I’d get married if I knew 
how.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” replied the owner of the 
pug nose. “ First you buy a diamond ring and 
give it to her; then you buy a gold ring, like 
mamma’s got, and give that to her. And then 
you must buy her a watch for her birthday.” 

* An’ what she give me?” expectantly asked 
the little chap. 

“Why, nuthin’, of course,” smartly replied his 
little companion. 

“Say, sister,” he added, “I guess I won’t 
marry.” 


_ 
<> 


' Disarming the Gods. 


Among the Eastern nations the beginning of 
school life is a critical time for the child. The 
priest or astrologer must be consulted to choose 
a lucky day. Every precaution must be taken to 
avert the jealousy of the gods, whose malice is 
especially directed against a fine boy. 

The Chinese father who adores his son will 
take the utmost pains to convince the powers of 
the air that the boy is of no account. The child 
may be given a despicable name, like flea, or 
Chu-tze, a pig, or, more insulting still, he may be 
given a girl’s name. The boy may be started off 
to school wearing a girl’s dress and one earring, 
and If the deception is complete this will be the 
most effectual of all, for even the gods do not 
care for girls in China. 

The Japanese schoolboy wears hanging from 
his belt a little red bag, containing a brass tag 
with his name and his parents’ name and address 
upon it. He must have his paper umbrella and 
his fan, and, in a gay bag upon his arm, is a jar 
of rice for his luncheon. This quaint little fellow 
has probably made his offering at his own private 
shrine to Tenjinsen, the god of penmanship. 

When the Hindoo boy has found an auspicious 
day to begin school, he is taken to the god of 
learning, Sarasvati. Here the little supplicant 
presents his offerings of rice and betelnuts, and 
repeats the letters of the alphabet after the 
Friest. Thus is he entered into the ways of 
knowledge in the very presence of the god.— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


Historical. 


—-W. P. Gannett of Providence has a tiny 
allver candlestick that isn't for sale. Edward 
Everett gave it, many years ago, to Daniel Web- 
ster. It stood on the library table at Marshfield, 
holding the little wax taper for heating the seal- 
ing wax. Webster’s grandson and namesake 
gave it to Mr. Gannett, 

—A hundred years ago the White House was 
a@ brown free-stone structure in the midst of a 
sparsely populated, untraveled and almost un- 
broken country. But there were stately New 
Year receptions at the home of the chief magis- 
trate of the nation then, as there are now, even 
if the guests did have to go on horseback or trail 
through paths of mud. When President and 
Mrs. Adams took possession of the executive 
mansion, 101 years ago, they drove down from 
Baltimore in a two-horse chaise—there being no 
railroads or trolley cars in those times. Somehow 
the driver lost his way, and the presidential party 
had the discomfiture of being overtaken by dark- 
ness, while still far from their destination. Ip 
1814 the British came up the Potomac and burned 
the President’s House, as it had been called. In 
1818 the blackened walls were painted white to 
hide all trace of British vandalism, and the build- 
ing was rechristened The White House, a name 
that has ever since clung to it. 

—tThe oldest code of laws in the world, pro- 
mulgated bya king of Babylon forty-two cent- 
urles ago, was found, thanks to the enterprise of 
the French government, only last year, and 
though this ancient manuscript is written in 
stone, it is an amazing thing that we can now 
read, in King Hammurab.i’s own words, 4314 lines 
of the statutes he enacted for his people more 
t] an two thousand years before Christ. 

——tThe newest book about the Stuarts—that 
of the Marchesa Vitelleschi—gives a particularly 
unpleasant picture of the Young Pretender,whose 
profligacy and brutality it would be difficult to 
exaggerate. The author seems to credit the 
statement that Charles Edward was actually 
present in Westminster Abbey during the coro- 
nation, in 1761, of George III. ‘‘ A gentleman is 
reported to have recognized him during the cere- 
mony, and tohave whispered in his ear: * Your 
Royal Higiness is the last of all mortals whom I 
should expect to see here,’ to which the Prince 
rep:ied: ‘It was curiosity which led me, but I 
assure you that the person who Is the object of 
ail this pomp and magnificence is the man I 
envy the least.” This was a curious ‘admission 
for Charles Edward to make, considering that he 
was looked upon by many as the rightful heir to 
the British throne. 

——F. W. Pettygrove, son of F. W. Pettygrove, 
one of the founders of Portland, Ore., and the 
man who named the city, has (n his possession 
the copper cent with which his father won the 
right to select the name. He is a commercial 
traveler for a San Francisco house, and naturally 
sets great store by this cent, which he has shown 
to many here on his visits to Portland. Some of 
his friends have besought him to turn this cent 
over tothe Oregon Historical Society to be pre- 
served, but he has not been able to make up his 
mind to do this. It was in the summer of 
1845 that A. L. Lovejoy and F. W. Petty- 
grove, who owned the claim on which 
Portland was located, employed Thomas 
A. Brown to survey their property and 
lay it off Into streets, blocks and lots, and 
when he had completed the plot the proprietors 
undertook to choosea name for the newly born 
city. Mr. Lovejoy desired to call it Boston, in 
honor of the capital of his native State. Mr. 
Pettygrove contended that Portland was more 
appropriate, as it was at the head of navigation 
and the port where would land all the freight in- 
tended for the valley of the Willamette and all 
the southern produce of the territory. In order 
to decide the question it was proposed by Mr. 
Pettygrove to tossa copper ¢ent, which he had 
brought with himas a souvenir of his Eastern 
home. This was agreed to by Mr. Lovejoy. The 
cent was tossed, and, Mr. Pettygrove proving 
the winner, Portland was adopted asthe name of 
the embryo city. 


Gems of Thougbt. 


...-“* Lead us not into temptation.” No man 
was ever 80 far advanced in the divine life as 
not to need to utter these words. In fact, the 
holiest breathe this petition with the most fre 
quency. And if an angel should be sent from 
heaven into the midst of us, it would be ever 
upon his lips.—George Bowen. 

...-How shali we restin God? By giving our- 
selves wholly to Him. If you give yourself by 
halves, you cannot find full rest. There will 
ever be a lurking disquiet in that half which is 
withheld.—Jean Nicolas Grou. 

....When life has become our enemy, death 
has become our friend. There is even soothing 
in that once cheerless voice. The way down into 
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_ cheaply as by fermentation and distillation. So, 





the valley may have its thorns for our feet and 
its pangs for our heart, but it is a welcome path 
after all. Why should we call death our enemy 
when he conducts us Into the presence of the 
immortal life and to the kingdom prepared for 
us from the foundation of the world? The en- 
trance to our better life has been well called 
‘the gate of pearl.” 

---- When a man can willingly for even the 
outward services of religion ona se away from 
the house of God, and let the seasons of devotion 
and communion pass by without a thought of re- 
gret, his faith and love must be ata low ebb. A 
living plant seeks water, a living soul longs for 
+ ia apna of the sanctuary.—Henry Van 


----“‘ There is no real courage unless there is 


real perception of danger. The man who does not | 4628 Nine Gored Skirt, 


pen esse La perils that surround him, and is 
ore calm and collected, is rageous; 
he is simply ignorant.” en 

----Reputation is what men and women think 
of us; character is what God and the angels 
know of us.—Thomas Paine. 

----It little matters how carefully the rest of 
the lantern is protected, the one point which is 
damaged is quite sufficient to admit the wind; 
and so it little matters how zealous a man may be 
in a thousand things, If he tolerates one darling 
sin Satan will find out the flaw and destroy all 
his hopes.—Spurgeon. 

----“* All men have their frailties, and whoever 
looks for a friend without imperfections will 
never find what he seeks. We love ourselves 
notwithstanding our faults and we ought to love 
our friends in like manner.” 

---- Unguarded ways are generally unholy ones. 
Heedless is another name for graceless.—C. H° 
Spurgeon. 

----Why should we burden ourselves with 
superfluous cares and fatigue, and weary our- 
selves inthe multiplicity of our ways? Let us 
rest in peace. God Himself invited us to cast 
our cares, our anxieties upon Him.—Madame 
Guyon. 

----Efforts to be permanently :useful must be 
unlformly joyous,—a spirit all sunshine, grace- 
ful from very gladness, beautiful because bright. 
—Carlyle. . 

----Never trifle wittrone sin. It is like a httle 
cloud which, as a poet has sald, may hold a hurri- 
cane in its grasp. The next sin you commit. may 
have a mighty effect in the blighting of your life. 
You do not know the streams that may flow from 
that fountain; for sin is a fountain—not a mere 
act, but a fountain of evil_—Andrew A. Bonar. 


~ ‘fotes and Queries, 











Home Dressmaking. 
Wine by Wav Manton. 





4630 Tucked Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust. 


22 to 30 waist. 


Nine-Gored Skirt. 4629. 
To be Made With Inverted Plait or Habit Back. 


Many-gored skirts mean much flare and flare is 
to present fashions. This one ts peculiarly 


necessary 
graceful and allows either a habit back or inverted 
plaits or, again, can be gathered at the back gores. 


The model is made of nut brown broadcloth stitched 


with corticelli silk, but all gown and skirt materials 


of the heavier sort are appropriate and the finish 
can be piped seams, braid or applied trimming of 
any suitable sort. 

The skirt is cut in nine gores, all of which flare 
freely below the knees, but fits with perfect snugness 
over the hips. When habit back is used the centre 
back gores are cut off at indicated lines and the clos- 
ing is made invisibly at the seam. Plaits can be 
stitched as illustrated or pressed only as preferred, 

The quantity »f material required for the medium 


size is 8 yards 27 inches wide, 4§ yards 44 inches wide 
or 43 yards 54 inches wide when material has figure or 
nap ; 43 yards 44 inches wide or 33 yards 54 inches wide 


when material has neither figure nor nap. 
The pattern, 4629, is cut in sizes for @ 22, 24, 26, 28 


and 30-inch waist measure. 





Tacked Blouse with F 
“ aed Pointed Yoke. 


The waist is made over a smoothly fitted founda- 


tion, and closes invisibly at the back beneath [the 
edge of the box plait. The front is tucked te yoke 
depth, the back for its entire length and the sleeves 
above the elbows, all the tucks being stitched with 
eorticelli silk. The yoke is free at its lower edge, but 
is joined to both waist and collar at the neck. The 
sleeves.are snug above the elbows, form soft, full 
puffs at the wrists, where they are gathered into 
straight cuffs. 


The quantity of material required for the medium 


size is 3§ yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inches wide 
or 24 yards 44 inches wide, with 8 yards of banding 
and 2 medallions to trim as illustrated. 


The ,pattern, 4630, 1s cut in sizes for @ 82, 34, 36, 38 


and 40-inch bust measure. 











MINTING DiEs.—''K.’’: All the United States 
mints forward to the mint at Philadelphia at the 
close of; each year, said a former Treasury 
official, the steel dies used In coining the vart- 
ous denominations of gold and silver coins for 
that year, and bearing its date, and the Phila- 
delphia mint distributes tothe branch mints at 
the same time the new dies for the coming <year. 
All coinage dies are made at the Philadelphia 
mint, and are returned there at the end of the 
year to be destroyed. The dies are round pieces 
of steel, three inches long, and sloping to the top 
on which Is cut the face of the coin it stamps, 
with the date. The dies are collected and taken 
to the blacksmith shop of the mint, where, in the 
presence of the superintendent, the coiner and 
the assayer, they are heated red hot in the 
forges and hammered out of shape with sledge 
hammers on anvils, and, after having given cur- 
rency value to millions of money, are cast aside 
as worthless, except as scrap. 

IMMORTELLES :—“* Frances”: The manufact- 
ure of immortelle wreaths in Paris occupies at 
least fifteen hundred persons. The immortelles 
are gathered about the beginning of October, and 
come chiefly from the arid hills in the middle and 
southof France. They are brought tothe mar- 
kets in their natural condition, and the yellow 
blossoms are dyed green, red and white, and 
woven into wreaths by special workmen in readi- 
ness for AllSaints’ and All Souls’ days, when all 
good Parisians visit their relatives’ graves. On 
these “fetes des morts”’ the! gates of the ceme- 
teries are beset with crowds of dealers in im- 
mortelle wreaths, wire crosses and bead crownas. 
At Pere la Chaise alone more thau two bundred 
thousand persons are calculated to visit the cem- 
etery, and the sale of immortelle wreaths varies 
from twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand. 

ARTIFICIAL ALCOHOL.—" B. T. S.”: That 
alcohol may be ‘produced by chemical combina- 
tion of its elements, without recourse to the fer- 
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unging or 
Steamer Gown, 
34 to 44 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 
Lounging or Steamer Gown. 4631. 
The necessity for a lounging gown that means per- 





fect rest and relaxation is apparent to every woman 
whether she travels or remains at home. This one is 
eminently simple and practical and serves its purpose 
well, being adapted both to home and steamer wear. 
As shown it is made of French flannel, blue and white, 
but Scotch flanuel, flannelettes and all similar ma- 
terials are equally appropriate for the warmer gowns, 
washable fabrics for those of warm weather wear. 


The gown is made with fronts and back, all of 


which are tucked to yoke depth and stitched with 
corticelli silk. At the neck is a turn-over collar and 
the sleeves are full and wide, gathered into straight 
cuffs. Below the tucks the gown is comfortably full. 
The fronts are finisbed with hems and lapped one 
over the other, the closing being made,with buttons 
and buttonholes. 


The quantity of material required for the medium 


size 1s 63 yards 27 inches wide, 6 yards 32 inches wide 
or 43 yards 44 inches wide. 


The pattern, 4631, is cut in sizes for a 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 


and 44-inch bust measure. 





mentation of sugar, has been known to chemists 
since 1860, when it was first so prepared by Ber- 
thelop from acetylene. That substance was then 
expensive and difficult to obtain, but now that it 
may be made by simply moistening calcium car- 
bide, which in turn is manufactured on a large 
scale by the electrical combination of lime and 
charcoal, chemists are talking of a revolution in 
the alcohol industry. According to a recent 
French writer, however, this revolution is not 
yet upon us, for alcohul from artificial or syn- 
thetic processes cannot yet be produced so 


says Success, we shall still rely on nature to 
make our alcohol for us, for the present, confin- 
ing our share in the matter to its separation from 
admixed Impurities and dilutents. 

THE HEIGHT OF THE JAPANESE.—" Militia 
Man”: The shibboleth of Japanese diminutive- 
ness has been so obstinately perpetuated by 
writers like Pierre Loti and Matthew Arnold 
that, should one attempt to qualify these sweep 
ing generalizations, one runs the risk of being 
denounced as a heretic, and of being treated as a 
literary Ishmaelite. But the truth is that a for- 
elaner measuring five teet six inches in his stock- 
ings feels decidedly small at Yokosuka or 
Hiroshima. No doubt the average stature is 
below these figures, but in the crack regiments 
five feet seven, eight and nine inches are com- 
mon heights, and what is far more important 


Sailor Blouse in “‘ Peter Thompson” Style. 


4632. 


To be Made With Straight Tucked or Bishop Sleeves 


and With or Without the Applied Yoke and 
Sleeve Caps. 
The sailor blouse is ever popular, ever in demand, 


but this season a bit more so than common. The 
very excellent model shown is in true “ Peter 
Thompson ”’ style and is drawn on over the head, but 
allows a choice between two styles of sleeves, and of 
yoke and sleeve caps or a plain waist. The model is 
shown in navy blue serge with bands of black braid, 
but all the materials used for blouses of the sort are 
correct. The yoke and sleeve caps are admirable 
from the standpoint of strength, and the straight 
sleeves are preferred to allothers by many wearers, 


but the full bishop ones are equally smart. The tie at 


the neck is in handkerchief style, and is made of silk. 


The blouse consists of front and back and 1s finished 


at the neck by a sailor collar, at the waist with a cas- 


ing in which elastic or tape is inserted. The shield 


is separate, finished with the standing collar and 
joined to the waist beneath the sailor collar. When 
used the yoke and sleeve caps are applied over the 
waist. The tucked sleeves are straight, but the 
bishop ones are shaped to form full puffs at the 
wrists. Both are finished with straight cuffs. 


The quantity of material required for the medium 


size is 5 yards 27 inches wide, 33 yards 44 inches wide 
or 23 yards 52 inches wide, with 44 yards of braid to 
trim as illustrated. 


The pattern, 4632, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 


and (0-inch bust measure. 





than height, the Japanese sailor or soldier im- 
presses one as of sturdier build than the 
English or American—two select types most 
familiar to ordinary 1eaders. In colloquial par- 
lance, the Japanese Tommy Atkins and Jacky 
are “‘bullt from the ground up.” Their chests, 
necks and calves are frequently too big for their 
clothes, and, withal, the Japanese sailor and 
soldier look, and have shown themselves to be, as 
hard as nails. 

Crro.uite.—T. N.”: In the Arctic regions 
is found the richest mine of cyrolite inthe world. 
This composition is in reality a quartz, but it 
looks like ice flecked with snow, and the Eskimos 
call it “the ice that never melts.” Although 
small deposits of cryolite have been found else- 
where, the quarry or mine at Ivigtut may be re- 
garded as the only one in the world. Very small 
quantities of cryolite have been found at Miask, 
in the Ural Mountains, and a trace at Pike’s 
Peak. The man who reported the Pike’s Peak 
deposit to an interested capitalistin the East was 
offered $150 for a ton of it, but the delivery could 
not be made. As a workable deposit the Ivig- 
tut pocket stands alone. A good deposit of 
cryolite anywhere within reach.is worth as 
much as a gold mine. Pure cryolite, to the 
ordinary observer, is a white stone. It 
is a good deal like white quartz and a 
good deal like ice with a mixture of snow ip 
it. Thename cryolite Is from the Greek word 
meaning ice stone. If any one should happen 
to find a deposit of white rock anywhere and im- 
agine it was cryolite, a piece of the rock should 
be soaked in clean water. If it then has the ap- 





r 5 4634 Misses’ Tucked 
4633 Empire Night- Blouse Coat. 
gown, 32 to 40 bust. 12 to 16 years. 


Empire Nightgown. 4633. 
The gown consists of a shallow yoke at the centre 


front and at the back, front and back. The front is 
cut off at the centre, where it is gathered and joined 
to \the yoke and is tucked to yoke depth at each 
shoulder, but the back is simply gathered and joined 
to the yoke. Whenused the big collar is j:ined to 
neck and front edges and the beading is applied over 
indicated lines. The elbow sleeves are finished with 
frills, the bishop sleeves with narrow cuffs. 


The quantity of material required for the medium 


size is 6 yards 36 inches wide, with 23 yards of em- 
broidery 8 inches wide, 23 yards 3 inches wide, 2% 
yards of insertion and 1g yards of beading to trim as 
illustrated.s 


The pattern, 4€33, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 6, 38 


and 40-inch bust measure. 





pearance of wet, opaque Ice, the next thing is to 
try to cut itwith a knife. Ifit cannot be cut itis 
probably quartz. If it can be shaved down into 
a powder very easily it may be cryolite, and 
samples should be sent to anexpert. It is some- 
times of a light or dark brown, usually due to 
vegetable matter that has soaked into it, or it 
may be due toiron. If thisbe put ona hot stove 
it will whiten. Another way to determine the 
character of a supposed piece of cryolite is to 
analyze it. If the rock is fluoride of sodium and 
aluminum it is cryolite. 

CapERs.—D.”: The caper of commerce is 
the pickled flower bud of a shrub that grows in 
waste places of southern Europe. Marseilles 
alone exports about $5000 worth per year to the 


Misses’ Tucked Blouse Coat. 4634. 
To be Made With or Without the Cape. 
The coat consists of blouse and skirt portions 


which are tucke4 on continuous lines. The blouse is 
fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm seams. 
When the cape is used it is arranged over the shoul- 
ders with its edges beneath the outermost tucks. 
The sJeeves are tucked above the elbows, form full 
puffs below and are finished with shaped cuffs. The 
skirt, or tunic, is tucked, fitted over the hips by 
means of darts and joined to the blouse beneath the 
belt. 


The quantity of material required for the medium 


size is 6 yarcs 27 inches wide, 3§ yards 44 inches wide 
or 23 yards 54 inches wide, with j yards of velvet and 
S.yards of banding to trim as illustrated. 


The pattern, 4634, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 4 


United States. The business of raising and pre- | and 1s years of age. 


paring capers might well be taken up in Cali- 
fornia, the arid lands of the Southwest and some 
of the Southern States. 


——Formic acid, a secretion of ants, has been 
found by Dr. Clement of Lyons to have a remark- 
able stimulating effect upon the muscles, keep- 
ing them long active without fatigue. Eight or 
ten drops are taken three or four times a day. 
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The Horse. 


Care of the Colt. 


The great mistake made by a large per 
cent. of farmers who engage in horse breed- 
ing lies in their not taking into considera- 
tion the needs of the colt, in the line of feed- 
ing it in a manner which is conducive to its 
growth into the horse it may have been 
bred tomake. Let a colt be ever so well 
bred, it must have food of a kind and quality 
suitable to its needs, or the chances are 
about equal of its growing up into a horse 
of beauty and merit, or of growing up a 
cripple or an animal of but small value. The 
colt, like a growing child, needs grow- 
ing food,and a quantity of it. When it 
nurses the mother who has an abundance 
of milk for it, together with the oats 
and hay or grass it eats with her, it 
grows finely as a rule; but when the 
owner directs that it shall be weaned, then 
a change follows in far too many instances, 
to the detriment of both the colt and the 
owner’s pocketbook. By far too many fail 
to realize that when the milk is withdrawn 
a@ supplement must be used which approxi- 
mates milk, or the little fellow will stop the 
growth it is making. It seems to be a pre- 
vailing opinion that the growth of a colt can 
be stopped ina measure with no serious in- 
jury; and there may be instances where the 
colt can be allowed to come to a standstill in 
its growth and Jater in life recover from it, 
when a more nutritive diet is furnished. 
But all thesecases are the exception, and 
not the rule, in successful horse-breeding. 

THE FEED. 

The question here presents itself: What 
shall be fed, and what quantities are 
needed, as the milk of the mother is with- 
held? Asto the first question I have no 
hesitation in saying that no roughage is the 
equal of fine-mixed, early-cut, well-cured 
clover and timothy hay, but because this is 
good it dees not follow that it is all suffi- 
cient, nor is it wisdom that the colt be asked 
to use it for his whole subsistence; yet 
many &® man when he furnishes this in 
ubundance thinks he is doing the very best 
that can be done to carry this colt through 
the first winter of its life, but far from it. 
No exclusive hay diet is all sufficient, no 
matter how good the quality, for an animal 
with the small stomach of the horse. The 
horse, as looked upon by zoologists, is an 
animal with the smallest stomach and 
weakest digestion of any of the domesti- 
cated animals; therefore, we see the neces- 
sity of furnishing a ration more concentrated 
than any class of hay that can be fur- 
nished. Grain is needed. What shall it 
be? To this I unhesitatingly say, oats. As 
regards palatability, digestibility and food 
nutrients it stands far in advance of any 
single graiu in the growing of the colt, and 
when fed ina mixture of half wheat bran 
and half oats mixed by weight, we have the 
ideal grain. 

Second, as to quantity: There can be no 
ironclad rule regarding this. A growing 
colt needs more than one whose breeding 
is notof sucha growthy type. Perhaps no 
better rule can be laid down, subject to va- 
riations as before indicated, than to feed 
what hay of the kind mentioned will be 
eaten in an hour, three times a day, at regu- 
lar hours. 

THE AMOUNT OF GRAIN 
fed should be three-fourths of a pound of 
the mixed oats and bran to every hundred- 
weight of colt. That is to sey, acolt weigh- 
ing four hundred pounds should be fed in 
three feeds daily three pounds of the feed. 
If of a very growthy type,a full pound 
more per day can be fed. Now I know full 
well some who read this will say,—why, 
that amount of grain fed would spoil the 
colt; he would grow up a stiffened horse. 
Aud with some men to do the feeding and 
dictate the care, [am ready to admit that 
the results would not be altogether satisfac- 
tory. Should the feeder tie this colt up by 
the head and keep it ona plank floor all 
winter or shut it up in a pen, I will venture 
to say that results would probably be bad. 


EXERCISE, 


The colt, like a child, must have a chance 
to romp, run and play, or its growth of 
body, mind and limb will not be promoted. 
The yard or field every day for an hour or 
more is as much needed as the food to 
develop him. With a chance to exer- 
cise, there is little dunger, even should 
the colt be fed all it will eat or oats and 
wheat bran, when it becomes used to eat- 
ing them. In fact, many of the horses that 
have won the stakes at our great race meet- 
ings have been raised in the open air 
largely, with all the oats they would eat. 
There is little danger of oat and bran feed- 
ing to a colt that has the chance to run and 
play, thus giving it a chance to convert the 
food given into growth of boneand muscle. 
It is the penned-up, imprisoned colt that 
becomes stiffened from surplus of concen- 
trated nitrogenous food. I feel safe in 
saying that on the farms of New England 
fully twenty colts are stunted in their 
growth, or grow up with blemished joints, 
or with impaired digestion where one 
is injured by overfeeding on oats and 
wheat bran; the underfeeding on the 
grains mentioned and overfeeding upon 
hay of a quality lacking in nutrition has 
ruined the digestion of many a colt, and it 
has grown up far short of what its breeding 
should and would have made it. 

FOR BETTER GROWTH. 

Taken as a whole, the horses of the whole 
land are not as fully developed at six years 
of age as they would be at four years, if 
they were fed as they should be from wean- 
ing time until past thethird year. It 1s the 
first winter that is the especially critical 
period of a colt’s life. The summer follow- 
ing, if given good pasture, it will be fur- 
nished with needed growing food, with but 
little oats, and in some cases perhaps none 
at all. The next winter, with a hay diet for 
a roughage, a slightly less proportion of the 
grain can be fed, yet no harm will follow if 
the same amount is fed per hundredweight 
of horse. The next summer the vasture 
will be sufficient, if the grass is good, 
and the third winter of its life it can safely 
be put to moderate work. But pre- 
vious to this it should have been taught 
lessons; yes, before it is a week old it 
should have been taught that man was its 
friend, yet its master. But this is not in- 
tended to be an article upon the training 
of the colt, but the feeding of him, so that 
he may grow up a strong and healthy ani- 
mal, and such will be the case if fed along 
lines which have been briefly indicated. 
No country in which I have ever traveled 
is superior to Maine as a horse-growing 
State, and the surprise is to me asa New 
Yorker to find so few farmers even raising 
the horses for their ownuse. Breed them 
for use and breed them to sell, and bring 
money to your pockets, instead of paying 
it out, would be my advice.—Dr. C. D. 
Snead, Logan, N. Y. 


a 
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The advance in reported value of horses 
from 1899 to 1900 was $7.21, and the returns 
of the census, made about seven months 
later than the reports on which the last 








Agricultural Department estimates were 
based, show a further advance, raising the 
average value for all horses to $49.07, and 
for work horses two years old and over to 
$53.02; the former being $4.46 and the latter 
$8.41 above the last estimates of the depart- 
ment. These gains are substantially equal 
to those realized in the preceding year. 
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iiorses and Farm Machinery. 


Improved machinery requires less horse- 
power for its operation. Reapers and mow- 
ers are much lighter than formerly and 
their gearing is arranged on a more scien- 
tific basis. The self-binding reaper is 
hauled by two horses, while the old reaper 
required four. Many one-horse mowers 
are now in use which perform the work 
formerly accomplished by two horses. The 
two-horse mowers are made to cut a wider 
swath. The improved plows enable a team 
to turn a twelve-inch furrow, when twenty 
years ago one only two-thirds as wide could 
be turned. Similar advances have been 
made in all classes of farm appliances. 
The improvement in country roads,.begun 
in the last decade, will result in making 
more effective the power of the work horse, 
and will, therefore, still further reduce the 
number required to do the work of the farm. 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 


In many farm sections the usua) method 
of disposing of the body of & dead animal is 
to drag it off into the woods and let the 
crows and buzzards make away with it. As 
the country becomes .more thickly settled, 
this practice carries a serious menace, es- 
pecially where animals die of contagious 
diseases. It has even been found that in 
cases of virulent diseases, like anthrax, 
ordinary burying is not an entire safe- 
guard. The germs of such diseases retain 
life for many years, even in the soil; if 
they are left above ground or thrown intoa 
ditch or stream, the danger of disseminat- 
ing the disease is increased many fold. 
The Department of Agriculture recom- 
mends deep burying of such diseased bodies 
with the free use of lime, and also burning. 
The Nevada station recommends the lime 
method for small animals and burning for 
large ones. Professor McDowell of that 
station describes the complete destruction 
of a thirteen hundred pound body, burned 
in a trench three feet deep, through the use 
of five gallonsof kerosene oil, five-eighths 
of a cord of wood, and the time of twomen 
each for 24 hours. If the animal is to be 
dragged any distance, it should be placed 
upon a litter or rough sled, which should 
also be burned, otherwise germs may be 
distributed along the entire trail. 


The Department of Agriculture has in 
type a timely farm publication entitled, 
**Rations for Laying Hens.’’ Professor 
Wheeler of the New York Experiment 
Station states that when the egg yield of a 
hen is one hundred per year, the produc- 
tion of a pound of eggs required 4.56 pounds 
of digestible organic nutrients in the feed, 
and as the egg yield increases the propor- 
tion of nutrients increases. The natural 
feed of poultry, it is stated, consists of 
grain, insects, green forage and grit, and 
accordingly in domestication it is reasonable 
that they should be fed cereal grains and 
mill products, such animal foods as meat 
meals and skimmed milk and also an abun- 
dance of green food, or such substitutes for 
it as roots or steamed clover. Oyster shells, 
gritand an abundance of clean drinking 
water are also prime requisites. 


In the United States curn is a favorite 
feed for chickens, though as Professor 
Wheeler states, common grains ‘‘ seem 
practically interchangeable.”’ 

In Ontario, an important poultry region, 
according to Professor Graham of the On- 
tario Agricultural College, wheat is the 
most popular feed. Corn is not used there 
to so great an extent as in New England, 
though -he believes, from its high fuel 
value, that it is an important addition to 
winter rations. Oats, owing to the large 
percentage of hull, are somewhat indigest- 
ible. Barley is very good, and by many 
considered next to wheat. 

The practice of successful poultry raisers 
and the results of numerous tests show that 
the day’s rations should be made up of both 
whole grain and grain ground up into a mash. 
Opinions differ as to the proper time for 
feeding whole grain and mash. An objec- 
tion to feeding mash in the morning, it is 


gorged with food and take to the roost for 1 
the rest of the day, resulting in her becom- 
ing too fat and egg production small. The 
objection to feeding the mash at night is 
that it becomes quickly digested, and the 
bird has not sufficient food to last it during 
the long winter night; but this objection 1 
can be overcome by giving a little whole 
grain after the mash at night. 

1n experiments at the West Virginia sta- 
tion, the egg production ‘was practically the 
same whether the mash was fed in the 
morning or at night. 

A test at the Utah station showed that |! 
pullets fed dried blood as a part of the ra- 
tion began to lay earlier than those given 
none. 

The experiments of the New York station 
bring out very clearly the importance of 
providing laying hens with rations contain- 
ing an abundance of mineral matter, a 
point sometimes neglected. Rations should 
be well supplied with lime and phosphates, 
essential in the formation of bone, shells 
and tissues. Mineral matter is largely lack- 
ing in grains, but can be supplied by ani- 
mal food, oyster shells and bone ash. 


Okra is a plant which should be in every 
garden. Okra soup is a great Southern dish, 
but in the North it is not so well or gener- 
ally known. The plant is a prolific yieider, 
though it is a little hard to start in heavh 
ground and should be sowed thick enougy 
to allow for thinning three-fourths of the 
plants. A row fifty feet in length will sup- 
ply alarge family and also dried pods enough 
for many fine winter soups. It is about 
as good this way as fresh, and to my taste 
fully as good as the canned okra, which is 
quite expensive. 


Why not determine to spray every apple 
tree this spring and not have a wormy 
apple? Spraying against some of the fun- 
gus diseases, such as grape rot for instance, 


Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


A Bafe, Speedy, and Positive Cure 


Thesafest. Best BLISTER ever used. Takes 
the place of all Itfnaments for mild or severe action. 
Removes all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses 
and Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 

FIRING. blemish 


° to scar or 
Every bottle sold is warranted to give satisfaction 
Price $1.50 per bottle. Sold by druggists. or sent 
by express, charges paid, with fall directions for 
its use. Send for descriptive circulars. 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland. O. 












address of welcome by Mary E. Lee: 
of the wisest and most renowned of Roman 
emperors, called from the scholarly seclu- 
sion of a country villa to rule the turbulent 
spirits of the warlike Romans, as one of his 
first acts founded the order of torch-bear- 
ers. Their high and pleasant task it was 
to light up the dark places and lead man- 
kind through a blaze of 
thrones of their respective deities. 
were honored 
nobly did they deserve that honor, for their 
torches, lighted in heaven, were never per- 
mitted to go out, but were handed down 
from one generation to another, a badge of 
honor, a symbol of that ultimate good for 
which all must strive. I like to think of 
the Grange deputies as torch-bearers, light- 
ing up the dark places, carrying hope to the 
despondent, cheer to the despairing, light- 
ing the way to secureall that we have hoped 
or dreamed. of good for the tillers of the 
soil.”’ 


is a very laborious task, since the operation 
has to commence with the first swelling of 
the buds and be repeated every fifteen or 
sixteen days until the grapes are pretty 
nearly grown, so that if one has only a 
small private vineyard it may well be cun- 
sidered too much trouble; but killing the 
codlin moth and having worm-free apples 
istoo easy and simple a task to let go by. 
The moth lays its egg in the blossom and 
all you want is to get some bordeaux mixture 
and arsenic there first, so that the young 
larva will eat and die. 


An effective way to retard early swelling 
of fruit buds, which are thus liable to get 
nipped by a late spring frost, is to spray 
with whitewash. White surfaces, it is well 
known, will not readily absorb the sun’s 
rays, and experiments have shown that 
treatment of this sort on peach trees has 
delayed blossoming nearly. a week. 


Asa cultivated plant the dandelion is 
assuming a place of some importance in 
farm gardens, and in the New England 
market gardens it is grown extensively, 
yielding large returns per acre. They are 
sown in the early spring, cultivated during 
the summer and thinned to eight or ten 
inches apart. They are not fit for market 
antil the following spring, and are then best 
when partially blanched. The Maine station 
states that they can be grown profitably at 
fifty cents per bushel, though the price re- 
ceived is often much higher. 


Representative Trimble of Kentucky has 
introduced a bill to prevent the adulteration 
of blue grass, orchard grass and clover 
seed. Authority is given the Department 
of Agriculture to inspect all such seeds 
offered for sale, aud any adulteration, mix- 
ing or misbranding discovered will subject 
the offenders to fines ranging from $100 to 
$1000 for each offence and also imprison- 
ment. The bill is carefully drawn and dis- 
cusses the various species and varieties of 
blue grass, clover and orchard grass, and 
their adulterants, at some length. 

Adulteration of all these graeses, and par- 
ticularly Kentucky blue grass, appears to 
be a common practice with many seed men. 
For this purpose Canada blue grass (Poa 
compressa) is used in mixture with Ken- 
tucky blue grass ( Poa pratensis), and many 
samples received by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry have been found tu contain a major 
portionof the inferior or Canada species. 
More than five per cent. of the inferior 
spevies is considered in the meaning of the 
bill an ‘‘adulteration.”” The bill gives the 
Department of Agriculture authority to act 
only in cases of inter-State shipments or im- 
portations. 


The good-roads sentiment is apparently 
growing. Representative Aiken of South 
Carolina has just introduced a bill similar 
to the one introduced the other day in the 
Senate by Senator Latimer of the same 
State. It provides for a bureau of high- 
ways and for the construction of good roads 
by the Federal government and the States 


in co-operation, each to bear one-half of the 
expense. The bill appropriates $24,000,000 
for this purpose. 


Don’t make the mistake uf putting saw- 


dust on between the strawberry rows or, in 
fact, on any cultivated land. It is ruinous. 


Temple Farm, Yorktown, Va., the scene 


of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis, is to 
be purchased by the Government, if a bill 
introduced by Representative Maynard of 
Virginia becomes a law. This farm com- 
prises about five hundred acres, and the old 
manor house was used as the headquarters 
of Washington, Lafayette and Rochambeau. 
The Government has already erected a 
handsome monument at Yorktown to com- 
memorate this victory, but its surroundings 
are neglected. Considerable sentiment, Mr. 
Maynard says, has already been worked up 
in favor of this movement, including memo- 
rials from the legislatures of Maryland, 
Ohio, New York, Delaware, North Carolina, 
Massachusetts, West Virginia, Utah and 
South Carolina, and also various patriotic 
organizations. 


Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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The Grange in Ohio. 
The Ohio State Grange treasury is ina 


flourishing condition, with about $15,000 to 
our credit. A vigorous campaign of revival 
work will begin this winter among the weaker 
Granges, and hints given to help make the 


stated, is that the hen is likely to become | literary programmes better. The traveling 


ibrary department of our State library will 


ask for $10,000 per year appropriation, 
as against $7500 the last two years. 
twenty-eight thousand books are now in 
circulation. We will also ask for a field 
agent to carry the work into the small vil- 


Nearly 


ages and country places not now using the 


library. The larger villages and small cities 
with inadequate library facilities take the 
bulk of the books; aca-e uf taking from 
him that hath not and giving to him that 
hath. 


At the recent meeting of the State Grange 
n Mansfield, Worthy Master Derthick 


said: **‘ During the year twenty-three new 
Granges have been organized, four reor- 
ganized, two thousand new names added, 
and the increase is going steadily forward. 
The largest increase has been in the north- 
east part of the State, and Geauga County 
has reached the desired goal of having a 
Grange in each township. 


“The farmer must obtain better prices 


for his products, or pay less money for 
labor and supplies. 
ing farm management generally far exceeda 
that of the profitable disposal of products.”’ 


Intelligence concern- 


The following is from the response to 
** One 


light to the 
They 


above most men, and 


Mary E. LEE. 
New Plymouth, O. 





From a Shepherd’s Note Book. 


A dry, impoverished skin will never sup- 
port a good fleece. 

Winter nothing but strong sheep that will 
produce plenty of mutton. 

Sheep do not require as much heat-pro- 
ducing foods as other animals, on account 
of their heavy coats. 

The sheep that go into winter in a poor 
condition are at a disadvantage all through 


Connecticut State Grange. 


The nineteenth annual session of the C»nnecti- 
cut State Grange was held in Hartford, Jan. 12- 
14. There were 138 delegates, representing 
seventy-four granges and six pomonas. 

Secretary H. E. Loomis repotted that during 
the year four granges had been organized. These 
were located in Danbury, East Lyme, Chester 
and Salisbury. A juvenile Grange, Banner, No. 1, 
had been organized in Sharon. The treasurer 
reported a balance of $3481. 

The report of the executive committee, Messrs. 
H. F. Potter, O. 8. Wood and J. H. Hale, was 
next made. It was in part as follows: ‘“ Your 
commi tee think the times are so changed and 
the patrons have been so educated that the trade 
arrangements that have been so useful in the 
pastare now beneath the dignity of so enlight- 
ened a body of people as the members of this 
Grange. Business is now done on so small a 
margin of profit that itis utterly impossible for 
your committee to make trade arravgements 
with many of the leading business firms, and in 
cities where this fact exists we have to make 
contracts with some second or third-rate house, 
where the patrons will not trade to any extent. In 
view of these facts, we have not issued our 
usual trade list this year, believing, as we do, 
that the :benefit to a few who take advantage 
of the trade arrangements is not of so much 
importance as the fact that we are so conducting 
our finances as to meet the approvai of business 
men in general.”” The growth of the fertilizer 
trust was noted and members urged to stand by 
the independent companies. The committee re- 
ported withdrawing the sum of $1000 for many 
years placed at the disposal of State Master 
Patterson, as purchasing agent, to purchase 
goods, largely grain and feed, for members of 
the order. The committee believe that the 
patrons have become so educated that they can 
buy individually as well as to pay the State 
Grange to buy for them, and have instructed the 
treasurer to place the sum in the savings banks. 
The committee urged patrons to insure in the 
Grange company. 

State Master B. G. Patterson recounted the 
work of the Grange, spoke strongly in praise of 
the state college and favored extension of rural 
mail delivery and parcels post. 

National Master Aaron Jones of Indiana was 
present during the session and because of an en- 
gagement in Washington, D. C., was able to make 
but a short address. In his remarks he said that 
the Grange had increased its membership thirty- 
three per cent. during the past year, and never in 
its history exerted so great an influence for good 
as at present. He cautioned the Grange to be 
carefulin the admission of members, to secure 
only persons honest, pure and true in character. 
He urged the Grange to press forward in its work 


until agriculture shall again assume its pristine 
place as the first and most honorable occupation 


of mankind. 

These officers were chosen: State Master, 
Orson S. Wood; Overseer, B. A. Peck; Deputy, 
L. H. Healey; Steward, F. P. Johnson ; Assistant 
Steward, Howard W. Andrews, Brookfield; cha:- 
lain, the Rev. Franklin Countryman, North 
Branfora; Secretary, Henry E. Loomis, Glaston- 
bury; Treasurer, Norman 3. Piatt, New Haven. 

State Master Orson Sumner Wood is a charter 
member of Ellington Grange, No. 46, which was 
organized May 16, 1886. He was the first lect- 
urer and held the office in 1887. He was master 
in 1888 and 1889. Since that time he has held the 
offices of lecturer and master at various times. 


2. 
> 


80 Bu. Macareni Wheat Per A. 
Introduced by the U.S. Dept. of Agr. It is a 
tremendous cropper, yielding in good land 80 bu. 
per iacre, and on dry, arid lands, such as are 
found in Mont., Idaho, the Dakotas, Colo., etc., 
it will yield from 40 to 60 bu. This Wheat and 
Speltz and Hanna Barley and Bromus Inermis 
and Billion Dollar Grass makes it possible to 
grow and fatten hogs and cattle wherever soil is 
found. Just send 10c and this notice to the John 
A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., and they 
will send you free a sample of this Wheat and 
other farm seeds, together with their great cata- 
log, alone worth $100.00 to any wide-awake 
farmer. 


Humphrey & Co. of Joliet, Ill., issue a very 
handsome and complete catalogue of ‘‘up-to date” 
poultry machines, for “ up-to-date ’’ poultrymen. 
This book catalogue explains the construction 
and workings of the various machines manufact- 
ured, and will be sent free to any of our readers 
requesting the same. 





FOR SALE---STALLIONS 
One Peean svg rt Mj fal esd 


ears. old. 
araD ith both horses. 
bane py utes BOX 344, Napoleon, O. 


FOR SALE 


days 1 will sell colts, fillies 
My Bin pm eteys hen low prices, or will trade 


one eomneeres jands in lowa and Minnesota. 
Send for catalogue. Address 





. W. SHERWOOD, 
my 8t. Paul, Minn. 








FOR SALE 


ratitag Sat parmons, very svendy lores eo 
wears not Vi ° - 
; with little work 5 miles from 2. 
poesia in one stternoon. Avr tak mising stu 
one wanting 


. Any 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 
J. W. LEGGETT, Jacksonville, Ill. 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Some nice young bulls are now offered for sale. 
Also females to such noted Scotch bulls as Re- 

utation, Royal Hero ana imp. Scotch Pine. Resi- 

ence in town. Correspondence answered promptly. 
Address as above. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 











Queen Qe, ees ef Begistcred 


We are offering well-bred early spring boars, choice 
its ready to breed, June pigs of good blood and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pigs, either 
sex. Everything with color, good bone, lengthy 
and strictly Queen 


I . JORDAN, Palestine, Ill. 





Walnut Greve Herd ef Peland-Chinas. 

Pigs for sale at reasonable yt sired 4 Ram- 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. Per- 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 


uéing winners. 
J. M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash Co., Il. 





Helle! 


Central No. 55. G.C. VOGE, JR., breeder of the 
up-to-date EXCELSIOR HERD OF DUKOCS, West 
Alexandria, O. 


Daurec-Jerseys. 
We breed the large, growthy. heavy kind. Spring 


pigs of either sex now read: ship. 
ts LJ. LORTON. Union City, Ind. 








Durec-Jersey Piga. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated. 
C. C. McCUTCHEN, Canton, Il. 





Sumny Side Hereferds. 


The oldest established and best known herd of 
Herefords below the line. We exhibited the first- 
rize aged and young herds, and aiso the ch i 


J. C. KEITH 


1000 Main St., Brockton, Mass 


Auction and Commission Dealer 4; 


Horses, Mules ani Ponies, 


aud manufacturer of Carriages. Way, 
and Horse Goods of every phe ipt Harness 


Auction Sales every Friday at 10 2, 
PRIVATE SALES DAj1.\ 
We carry a stock of single and di.)).. , 
carts, farm and team wagons, and hay. : |. 
est stock of harness of any conce;; : 
England and sell at the lowest prices. |... N° 
and regular end spring Boston styl mi); 
All correspondence cheerfully’ ani |... 
answered. i 


AN INTERESTING sicur 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 








HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARIES, 


It never would if you use Glosserine. The «yo 
cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle ho) ses, 
Bathing and shamporing after driving clearses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting any 
disease, so liable to iollow while eruptions and 

rms are rmitted to remain on the skin. 

losserine will be found valuable after driving. 
he the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. It will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and sadale rests, will be a preventive of sore 
ness and eruptions. Price $2. 
- ©. N. CBITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton St.. New York. 





ELKHORN FARM. 
Poland-Chinas, Sho t-horns and Poultry, 


BARGAINS AT PRIVATE SALE. 


10 yearling boars ready for service. 
25 rs and older sows, unbred or wii! be 
c 


bred to choice boars for spring farrow. 

50 choice spring pigs, either sex. 

10 extra bull calves, 1to 14 months old, and a 
few good cows and heifers sired by or bred to 
pure Scotch bulls, all for sale at live and let live 


prices. Come and sea my stock. 

28 page catalogue free. Long distance ke!) 
Telephone. 

T. V. PURCELL, Polo, Ogle Co., III. 





e LZ 
emales at the San Antonio International Exposition. 
Immune ian stock of either sex for sale. 

WILLIE S. & J. B. IKARD, Henrietta, Tex. 


A Clever Rig 


Attracts considerable attention, especially it 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grcoming and attention shown to the horse. 
A hossz to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nourish 
hisskin and produce soft, silky hair. Pers 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. K. PARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
Geseral Distributors. 



















SHETLAND PONIES. 
For sale from America’s most famous herd 
headed by PRINCE OF WALES, winner of 
twelve consecutive championships, assisted by 
the sensational pony Chestnut, Bunn’s Trinket, 
Baron Keithsburg, and other winners. 
Illustrated catalogue on application. 


CHAS. E. BUNN, Peoria, III. 


Lot of beautiful Angors 
Kittens in exquisite colors 
charming dispositions and 
very stylish. Send 10 cts. 
for pictures illustrating. 
WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, 

Box 3144, Boston, Mass, 

















The constant s 


The Courts have of late, however, 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment,” The 


Ever’ MoTHer 














the cold weather. 


The unique picture above is typical of the fact that, alt 
notties, wrappe ‘and. Ae ed yt my ic bee. 
sha t decided and d 

refore imitators have no more 











to its ever high standard, Th 


by an 
Physician 


Although originated 
‘Ola F 


TRUST WHAT TIME HAS’ ENDORSED! 
Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment. 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL Use. 


Originated in 1810 by an Old Family Physician. Generation after Generation have use“ 
JOHNSON’S ANODYNE LINIMENT 


For Coids, Coughs, Sore-Throat, Cramps, Pains, Stiff Joints, Lameness and Soreness of any kind. 
DROPPED ON SUCAR, CHILDREN LOVE TO TAKE IT. 


old in years Johnson’s Anodyne Liniment commences each year with the vigor of youth 
e best evidence that we have done that, is the imitations of our pac’ 
ause the imitators have not been able to produce the curative properties and value of the orixin 
—. We only are entitled to the use of Bottles, Wrap vd 
right to steal our symbols than to steal your gold or your wife. For sale by all dealers in me" 


Do You See The Point? 


Qeocreenise tee an an + pe not have survived for over eighty 
; e fact that it posse: h i 
Should Have It In The House. | merit for family use. See that the ‘Doctor’s olinaterre: aca tieemetale . 
Honest Competition we will meet half way. But against Dishonest Imitation, we Declare ETERNAL 
i F YOU CAN'T CET IT Send to us, Price, 35 cts., six, $2.00. I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom Honse St., Boston, | 


rs and Labels like those of our’ 


ray JounSONS) jue! 
Soothing, Healing, a 
mat 
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